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of Philadelphia, praying that the duties on watches, 


jewelry, and precious stones, may not be increased ; 
‘which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 
Mr. UPHAM presented the petition of Elias 


Burnell and Nahum E. Jenison, praying the repay- 


ment of certain duties | by them under protest | 
es brought into the United || 
States from Canada; which was referred to the | 


on a quantity of raw hi 


Committee on Finance. 


Mr. ATCHISON presented additional docu- | 


ments in relation to the petitions of George Ramey 
and Thomas T. January; which were referred to 
the Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. CORWIN presented a petition of citizens 
of Ohio, praying the establishment of a mail route 


TUESDAY, JUNE 2, 1846. 


Mr. HANNEGAN ecalled for the yeas and nays 


| upon this motion, which were ordered, and, being 


taken, resulted as follows: 
YEAS—Messrs. Archer, Ashley, Atchison, Atherton, 


| Bagby, Breese, Calhoun, Cass, Chalmers, Dickinson, Dix, 


from Lebanon to Wilmington, in that State ; which | 


was referred to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

Mr. WEBSTER presented the petition of Boo- 
nen, Graves, & Co., and other merchants in New 
York, praying that an amount of duties paid by 
them on Java and Sumatra coffee, may be remitiod 


“| 
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which was referred to the Committee on Finance. | 


The PRESIDENT presented the petition of Re- | 


zin Levis, a sergeant-major in the last war with 
Great Britain, praying an increase of pension, and 


an allowance of bounty land; which was referred | 


to the Committee on Pensions. 

On motion, it was 

Resolved, That when the Senate adjourns it shall 
adjourn to meet on Monday next. 

[A message 
Representatives, announcing that said House had 
unanimously passed a joint resolution of thanks to 
General Zachary Taylor and the officers and men 
under his command. Also a joint resolution ap- 
pointing a committee of examination of the West 
Point Academy. Also that said House had passed 
the civil and diplomatic appropriation bill.] 

A message in writing was received from the 
President of the United States. Also a verbal an- 


nunciation that he had signed and approved a bill 
for the relief of Peter Gorman. 


ADJOURNMENT OF CONGRESS. 


The following resolution submitted yesterday by 
Mr. HANNEGAN, was taken up for considera- 


yas received from the House of | 


/at any time, and acted upon. 


Haywood, Jarnagin, Lewis, McDuffie, Mangum, Penny- 
backer, Sevier, Speight, and Westcott —19. 
NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Atchison, Barrow, Berrien, Bright, 
Cameron, T’. Clayton, J. M. Clayton, Corwin, Crittenden, 
Dayton, Fairfield, Greene, Hannegan, Houston, Huntington, 
Jenness, Johnson of Louisiana, Miller, Morehead, Niles, 


/ Rusk, Semple, Simmons, Sturgeon, Upham, Webster, 


and Woodbridge—27. 
So the motion to Jay on the table was negatived. 
Mr. ALLEN suggested to the Senator from In- 
diana, [Mr. Hannecan,] the propriety of allowing 
the resolution to be passed over informally for the 
present. It was his opinion that Congress ought 
to transact and finish all the necessary public busi- 


| ness before the ae to fix the time of ad- 


journment should be entertained. ‘There were 
very important measures to be acted upon, and the 
present position of our relations with Mexico ren- 
dered it highly improper at the present time to de- 
termine upon the precise time of adjournment, as 
it was impossible to tell what action might be de 
manded on the part of Congress. Individually he 
was in favor of an adjournment at as early a pe- 


| riod as was consistent with the public interests, 


but no good could arise from fixing upon the day 
of adjournment at this ime; and he expressed the 
hope that the Senator from Indiana would aliow 
the resolution to be passed over informally. 

Mr. HANNEGAN replied that he would be 
happy to oblige his honorable friend from Ohio, 
but he could see no difference between passing the 
resolution by informally and laying it on the table, 
which the Senate had just refused todo. Had it 
been laid on the table, it could be taken therefrom 
He had not the 
slightest wish to interfere with the proper perform- 


/ ance of the public business; and he had named a 


day about two months in advance, in order that 


| there might be ample time allowed for the transac- 





tion of all the business that was te be done. It 
was now the sixth month of the session, and he 
certainly thought it nothing more than what was 
entirely right and proper that one branch or the 
other of Congress should indicate a day on which 


journment. 
propriety agree upon the time to-day. 
were to do se, the time designated might after- 
wards prove unsuitable, as being either too late or 
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He did not think that they could with 
If they 


too early. For one, he would be ready to vote for 
the earliest day that would be compatible with the 
public interests. He thought with the Senator from 
North Carolina, that it would be well to postpone 
the consideration of the resolution for a few days. 

Mr. BAGBY expressed himself gratified that the 
subject had been brought forward; but he thought 
it would be extremely dificult to fix the day pre 
cisely when the remaining important business of 
the session could be brought to aclose. It was true 
that six months of the session had gone by, but 
the most important measure of all still remained 
untouched—to wit: the question concerning taxa- 
tion; and he would ask if it would be proper te 
commit themselves to sixty days for the settlement 
of that great question, when a much longer time 
had been devoted to another subject, which the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. Hanneean] had so 
much, and so properly, at heart?) He hoped that 
the Senator would not press his resoluuon at the 
present time. 

Mr. ALLEN observed, that although it might 
not be wise to pass the resolution at this time, it 
was nevertheless wise on the part of the Senator 
from Indiana to introduce it, because its bare re- 
ception nearly effected the object desired, by fixing 
the attention of the Senate and the people upon the 
subject of adjournment, and a point of time when it 
might be expected, Under all the circumstances, 
he thought that a week’s delay would be no disad- 
vantage, as it would enable the Senate to determine 
more correctly as to the course which the public 
business was likely to take. 

Mr. HANNEGAWN stated that he had no objec- 
tion to accede to whatever course a majority of the 
Senate might be disposed to take. In reference to 
the relative importance of the measures referred to 
by the Senator from Alabama, {Mr. Bacsy,} he 
must be permitted to express an honest difference 
of opinion. The legislation upon the tariff was 
temporary; it might be repealed, amended, or mod- 
ified at each session of Congress; whereas the legis- 
lation in relation to Oregon was lasting, and for- 


vf _ ‘ Congress should adjourn, unless some occurrence wade BAGBY said in reply, that he did ish 
ea . i Ld) Mr. BAG said in reply, that he did not wish 
e. net, rn Oy comsurrenes of the House of Rep- || should arise, requirmg that Congress should con- || to he understood as nederretiog he importance of 
Br at the President of the Senate and | tinue in session, in which case it would be a very sia . - he had suid th had 5 
» the Speaker of the House of Representatives close | 4 to repeal or rescind the resoluti i tha Ovagan Quentin? 20.008 Seis Sah See een 
the present session of Congress by an olin. cosy ee “ repent os o gr - pin ys b.o6 { sumed a disproportionate quantity of time. 
ess ment of their respective Houses oa; Mead the | pa ened a a on ry = he question was then taken upon Mr. Man- 
Wth day of July next. “you || Gisposition “ ORIN IN apsifhatpgunmngy = st Gum’s motion to postpone the further consideration 
the Mr. DAY _ || gress until the day of adjournment was fixed, and | of the subject until Monday week, and agreed to. 
ee that coal TON sport that it appeared to him | mt when such had been fixed, both Houses al- The joint resolution (from the House) tendering 
“to ything which was necessary to be done, | ways worked up to it. he thanks of Congress to General Tay! d the 
the could be accomplished within a much less space of || Mr. MANGUM remarked that his experience | S1¢ MAANKS of Longress fo venere y aod fen othen 
de : . . e , er his command, and for other 
ue, time than that proposed by the resolution for the || was—and he thought the experience of other gen- officers and men under » pt 
tie : ( : | . aa, : ° yurposes, was read a first and second time. 
continuance of the present session of Congress. |, tlemen in relation to the proceedings of that body, rary » ae re ; ‘k a 
ym- He would move to amend the resolution by insert- | must have taught them—that difficulty had often Mr. BERRIEN, pursuant to notice, asked an 
and ing the 20th of June instead of the 20th of July. } arisen from the adoption of resolutions of this obtained leave to introduce a bill relative to, and 
veg Mr. HANNEGAN replied, that for himself he || kind, which could not afterwards be altered, ex- | Mmereasing the duties of the Attorney General, 
o would prefer the day proposed by the honorable || cept by a concurrence of both Houses; and he which was read a first and pupae “ste, and re- 
reral Senator from New Jersey, [{Mr. Daxrton,] but || hoped that the Senator would consent to the post- ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
- from conversations which he had had with mem- || ponement of the further consideration of the reso- POST OFFICE APPROPRIATIONS. 
ctol bers of the House of Representatives, he had as- || lution for a few days. In conclusion, he moved On motion of Mr. LEWIS, the Senate resumed 
tion certained that they were not willing, and would not | that its further consideration be postponed until | the consideration of the bill making appropriations 
consent to fix an earlier day for an adjournment | next Monday week. for the expenses of the Post Office Department for 
alter than the one proposed by the resolution. It was | Mr. ARCHER expressed the hope that neither | the year ending June 30th, 1847. 
ron considered impossible to get through the business || of the propositions would prevail. The two Houses Mr. HUNTINGTON submitted a few remarks 
in a shorter ume, and there would, therefore, be of Congress should never, in his opinion, commit _ jn relation to the provisions in the present postage 
d no hope of obtaining the concurrence of the House || themselves in relation to the period of adjourn- jaw, for the compensation of postmasters, and the 
Ne * amendment proposed by the Senator from || ment for a longer time than two weeks in advance. | action of the Postmaster General in relation thereto, 
“ew Jersey. || It ought to be clearly ascertained that there will be | in accordance with the opinion of the Attorney 
Mr. SEVIER expressed the hope that the ques- | no impediment in the way of adjournment, before General. Mr. H. argued that the opinion of the 
ton would not be taken at the present time. He | a resolution fixing the day was adopted. It was | |atter officer, although honest, was erroneous, and 
Was not disposed to fix the day of adjournment | not in the power, at the present time, for any | he submitted an amendment to the bill under con- 
‘ntl a vote had been taken upon the subject of a || member of either House of Congress to decide _ sideration, providing distinctly for the pay of the 
on of lanff. For one, he was not willing to tie his hands | upon the precise time when it would be proper for | postmasters. He desired that it should be de- 
ent of in that way; neither was it proper for Congress to } Congress to rise. He was in favor of deferring || clared by law what should be the compensation of 
im by do so, This Congress was pledged to the country | the resolution until it could be ascertained whether postmasters, and it should not be determined by 
whieh upon this question, and it was necessary that ample || it might with propriety be adopted. the discretion of the Postmaster General. He dis- 
ciary, time should be afforded for proper legislation inre- | Mr. WEBSTER said, that in the present condi- claimed any intention to be personal towards the 
tion to the tariff. For the purpose (as he said) of | tion of the business which must necessarily engage Postmaster General or the Attorney General in any 
tizens testing the question, he then moved that the reso- xy | of his remarks. 


lution be laid upon the table. 
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the attention of Congress, he did not think wm 


ought hastily to decide upon the time for the ad- 


He had so framed his amendment 
as to make it take effect after the 30th of June. 
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Mr. SPEIGHT submitted a few observations in 
opposition to the present postage law, He would 
he satisfied to see the present law repealed, and 
matters left as they were before its passage. 

After some further conversation between Sena- 
tors SIMMONS, McDUFFIE, NILES, HENRY 
JOHNSON, and CALHOUN, in the course of 
which several amendments were submitted, 

Mr. ALLEN moved that the further considera- 
tion of the bill should be vostponed, and the 
amendments, torether with a letter from the Post 
Office Department, which had been read, should 
be printed; which motion was avreed to. 


WEST POINT ACADEMY. 

The joint resolution from the House, in relation 
to the appomtment of a select committee to exam- 
ine into the condition of the Military Academy at 
West Point, and the progress of the students, was 
read a first and second time. 

Mr. DIX eubmitted an amendment, providing 
for the appointment of a committee of three on the 
part of the Senate, to act in connexion with a 
similar committee from the House, instead of ap- 
pointing a joint committee, as proposed by the 
joint resolution, 

"A fler some conversation between Senators HA Y- 
WOOD, WEBSTER, and DIX, 

Mr. SPEIGHT moved that the joint resolu- 

tion should be laid on the table; which motion was 


rurreed to. 
CIVIL AND DIPLOMATIC APPROPRIATIONS. 


The civil and diplomatic appropriation bill (from 
the House) was read a first and second time, and 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

On motion of Mr. ALLEN, the Senate then 
went into Executive session; and after some ume 
apent therein, the doors were opened, when the 
joint resolution in relation to the examination of 
‘the Military Academy at West Point was again 
taken up, and postponed indefinitely. 

The Senate then adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Mripay, May 29, 1546. 

The Journal of yesterday was read, and having 
been amended, on motion of Mr. HARALSON, 
s0 as to state, in the message transmitting to the 
Senate the joint resolution of thanks to General 
‘T'aylor and the army under his command, the fact 
that the resolution passed unanimously, was ap- 
yroved. 

Mr. W. HUNT, on leave given, withdrew the 
papers in the case of Soloman & Karsy from the 
files of the House of Representatives, that they 
may be transmitted to the Treasury Department, 
to be used in the settlement of his claims under 
the existing laws. 

Mr. HARALSON, on leave given, from the 
Committee on Military Affairs, to whom had been 
referred the bill from the Senate entitled a bill sup- 
plemental to an act, entitled ** An act providing 
for the prosecution of the existing war between 
the United States and the Republic of Mexico, and 
for other purposes,”’ reported back the same with 
an amendment. 

The bill and amendment were referred, on mo- 


tion of Mr. HARALSON, to the Committee of 


the Whole on the state of the Union, and ordered 
to be printed, 

Mr. YOST, from the Committee on Engraving, 
reported (on leave) the following resolution, viz: 

Resolved, That the maps accompanying the re- 
port exhibiting the route by which the navigation 
of the Mississippi river may be connected with the 
navivation of the lakes, as transmitted to this 
House, be published with said report, which has 
been ordered to be printed by the House. 

Adopted. 

Mr. DANIEL, on leave given, from the Com- 
mittee on Claims, to which was referred the bill 
from the Senate entitled “* An act for the relief of 
Amos Kendall,’ reported the same without amend- 
ment: ordered that said bill be committed. 

Mr. DANIEL moved that the House proceed to 
the consideration of the private calendar; which 
motion was rejected. 


THE WEST POINT ACADEMY. 


Mr. BURT asked leave to offer the following 
Jomt resoluuon; which was read for information: 


_ THE CONGRESSIONAL 
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Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of 


| the United States of .dImerica in Oongress assembled, That 


a select committee of the two Houses of Congress, to consist 
of three members of the House of Representatives and two 
members of the Senate, be appointed to attend the annual 
examination of the cadets at the military academy at West 
Point, on the first day of June uext, and that the committee 
be specially charged with the duty of inquiring fully and 


| minutely into the condition of that institution; all abuses, 


if any, therein, and the propriety of reducing, abolishiug, or 


supporting aud sustaining the same; and that the conmnit- | 


tee report to Congress, during it present session, the result of 
its inquiries. 


No objection having been made, the resolution 


was received; and, having been read a first and 


second time— 

Mr. BURT moved that it be put on its passage. 

Mr. FRIES moved that it be laid upon the table, 
but waived the motion at the request of 

Mr. BURT, who desired to say a few words in 
explanation of the object of the resolution. It was 
known to Congress that the annual examination 
of cadets at West Point would commence on the 
first day of June. It was also known to those who 
had turned their attention to the subject, that for 
several years past Congress had withheld the ap- 
propriation for a board of visiters to that academy 5 
and that, in consequence of that fact, the President 
had deemed it to be his duty to send a board of 
military officers to attend the annual examination. 
He (Mr. B.) held in his hand a communication 
from the War Department in relation to the acad- 
emy and these examinations. It was there sug- 
vested that at this moment the officers of the army, 
previously constituting this board, were so en- 
crossed by their official duties as to be incapable 
of attending the ensuing examination; and the 
intimation was thrown out that the military com- 
mittees of the two Houses should attend the 
examination. These committees had conferred 


tovether in relation to the matter, and were of 


opinion that their duties in Congress would forbid 
their attendance. 


The Secretary of War suggested thatin the event | 
of the committees not being able to attend, a com- || 


mittee of Congress should be appointed. It occurred 
to him (Mr. B.) 
mined whether that institution shall be abolished 
altogether, or reformed, or sustained. Every mem- 
ber must have been satisfied that there did exist in 


the country—reflected by the members here—deep- | 


seated prejudices against this academy. Gross 
abuses were alleged, or believed to exist, and he 
thought the time had arrived when the expediency 
of abolishing or sustaining the institution should 


be decided upon, and when an inquiry into these | 


alleged abuses should be made. And he begged 


leave to say that, in his judgment, as the institution | 


was under the immediate patronage of Congress, 
as it existed by its permission, a committee of that 
body such as the resolution proposed to constitute, 
would be the most appropriate board of visitors. 
They would there inquire, on their responsibility 


to their constituents and to Congress, into the facts; | 
their report would be authentic and reliable; the | 
prejudices against the institution should be remov- || 
ed, and if any of the abuses alleged to exist were | 


found, the institution should be reformed or abol- 
ished. And he really could not see why any 
member should entertain an objection to the reso- 
lution. Let something be done; let Congress de- 
cide whether the institution shall be abolished or 
sustained; let Congress declare whether it was a 
nuisance or a public benefit. He submitted re- 
spectfully that there could be no propriety in with- 
holding all investigation. Nor was there any pro- 
priety in making appropriations for the institution, 
in alleging abuses against it, and at the same time 
in refusing all investigation into those abuses. The 


Hlouse would foresee that the resolution proposed | 


no appropriation of money. It imposed the duty 


on members of Congress, and he trusted that as | 
the time for the annual examination was so near, | 


the House would adopt the resolution as the only 
means of accomplishing the desired object. 
It was suggested to him to move the 
question, 
sion, though he trusted that there was no intention 
to debate the resolution at any length. 


yrevious 


and he hoped it would be acted on at once. 

In answer to an inquiry by Mr. Fries, 

Mr. BURT was understood to say, that the in- 
stitution was under the care of the War Depart- 
ment and the bureau of engineers. If the House 
pleased, he would send to the Clerk’s table, to be 


GLOBE. 


that it should now be deter- | 


He was not disposed to cut off discus- | 


It seemed | 
to him to be too clear a proposition to call for it, | 


May 29, 


read, the communication from the War Dep 
|| ment, 

Mr. J. R. INGERSOLL made a rema 
which nothing could be heard by the reporter, ex. 
cept what seemed to be a suggestion that the acad- 
emy was a part of the army. 

The communication from the Secretary of W 
was read. 

Mr. BURT said he had abstained from diseyse. 
ing the merits of the academy, or expressing 
opinion about it. He would gladly answer 
questions; and hoped that there was no d 
tion to go into a discussion of the merits 
question. He felt inclined to move the previous 

S ° wih : oer c . Bi > 

question, unless some gentleman indicated his de- 
sire to speak. 

Mr. McCLELLAND said it was known tha: 
he had voted rire every appropriation for this 
academy. He had heard general charges made 
from time to time, against the institution, but until 
these charges assumed a specific and tangible foy;) 
he was not disposed to vote for any resolution of 
this kind. He doubted very much the competen- 
cy of any committee that might be appointed by 
Congress to examine into the affairs of the acade- 
my, and he would much prefer the opinions of ofii- 
cers of the army, or, if Congress pleased, of pri- 
vate individuals. But he was opposed to select 
members of Congress, and taking them from thei 
duties here, to examine into abuses, of the exisi- 
ence of which they had no evidence, and whey yo 
specifications had been made. Until such specifi- 
|| cations should be made he was opposed to the 

passage of any resolution of this kind. He did 
, not think that this was a proper time to east any 

reflection on this academy; he believed that just 

now there was another tribunal before which’ thy 
| merits of the academy were being fally tested 
That tribunal was on the Rio Grande, and he be- 
lieved it would be more satisfactory to the peop|) 
of the Union than any committee that could be 
appointed. 

Some explanatory conversation followed, in 
which Messrs. BURT, McCLELLAND, and 
HARALSON, participated ; after which, 

Mr. HARALSON, remarking that there were 
other aie matters waiting the action of the 
House, demanded the previous question. 

There was a second, 

And the main question (on ordering the resolu- 
tion to a third reading) was ordered to be now 
taken. 

Mr. McCLELLAND moved that the joint reso- 
lution be Jaid on the table, and asked the yeas and 
nays, which were ordered; and, being takeu, re- 
sulted as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Abbott, Stephen Adams, Atkinson, Bell, 
Benton, James A. Black, Bowlin, Boyd, Brockenbrough, 
Brodhead, Milton Brown, Clarke, Collamer, Collin, Cullom, 
Cummins, Cunningham, Daniel, De Mott, Dillingham, Dob 
bin, Ellsworth, Erdman, Faran, Ficklin, Fries, Grovei, 
Harmanson, Hoge, Hopkins, Hough, George 8. Houston, 
Hungerford, J. B. Hunt, J. Johnson, Geo. W. Jones, Preston 
King, Long, Luinpkin, McClelland, McIlvaine, McKay, J. 
P. Martin, Barkley Martin, Morris, Moulton, Norris, Parrish, 
Perrill, Perry, Phelps, Reid, Relfe, Ritter, J. Rockwell, Ruik, 
Russell, Seainmon, ‘Thomas Smith, Robert Smith, St. John, 
Strohm, James Thompson, Jacob Thompson, Thurman, 
Tilden, Wentworth, Williams, Woodward, and Yost—70. 

| NAYS—Messrs. Arnold, Ashmun, Barringer, Bedinger, 
| Biggs, Buffington, Burt, William W. Campbell, Carroll, 
| Catheart, John G. Chapman, Augustus A. Chapinan, Chase, 
| Chipman, Cobb, Cocke, Cranston, Crozier, Culver, Dar 
rag, Garrett Davis, Dixon, Dockery, Dromgoole, Dunlap, 
Edsall, John H. Ewing, Edwin H. Ewing, Foot, Garvin, 
Gentry, Giddings, Giles, Graham, Grider, Grinnell, Hamlin, 
Haralson, Harper, Henley, Herrick, Hilliard, E. B. Holmes, 
Isaac E. Holmes, Edmund W. Hubard, Samuel D. Hubbard, 
Hudson, Washington Hunt, Hunter, Charles J. Ingersoil, 
Joseph R. Ingersoll, James H. Johnson, Andrew Jotinson, 
Kennedy, Thomas Butler King, Lawrence, Leake, Lewis, 
Levin, Maclay, MeClernand, McCrate, Joseph J. MeDows It, 
James McDowell, McGaughey, McHenry, Marsh, Mille ty 
Moseley, Niven, Owen, Price, Ramsey, Rathbun, Rhett, 
|| Roberts, John A. Rockwell, Root, Sawtelle, Seaman, See 
don, Alexander D. Sims, Truman Smith, Albert Smith, ( \ 
lev B. Smith, Stanton, Starkweather, Stephens, Sykes, ri 
bodeaux, Thomasson, Beuj. Thompson, Tibbatts, Toom! ., 
Tredway, Trumbo, Vance, Wick, Winthrop, Wood, Woud 
| worth, Yell, and Young—103, 
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So the resolution was not laid on the table. 

It was then, by ayes 92, noes 54, ordered to a 
third reading. — 

And having been read a third time by its title, 
and the question being, ‘ Shall this joint resolu- 
| tion pass?’ 


sulted as follows : 
YEAS—Messrs. Arnold, Ashmun, Barringer, Biggs, Bu! 


|| Mr. THOMAS SMITH asked the yeas and 
|| nays, which were ordered, and being taken, re- 
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Garrett Davis, Delano, Dixon, Dockery, Douglass, Dunlap, 
Edsall, J. H. Ewing, E. H. Ewing, Foot, Gentry, Giles, Gra- 
ham, Grider, Grinnell, Hamlin, Haralson, Harper, Herrick, 
iiiliard, Elias B. Holines, Isaac E. Holmes, E. W. Hubard, 
s, D. Hubbard, Hudson, Washington Hunt, Hunter, Charlies 
J. Ingersoll, Joseph R. Ingersoll, Thomas B. King, Law- 
rence, Leake, Lewis, Long, Maclay, MeClernand, Me- 
Crate, James MeDowell, Joseph J. McDowell, McGauzliey, 
MeHenry, Marsh, Miller, Moseley, Niven, Owen, Ramsey, 
gett, Jolin A. Rockwell, Root, Schenck, Seaman, Seddon, 
slexander D. Sims, Albert Smith, Caleb B. Smith, Stanton, 
siephens, Sykes, Thibodeaux, Thomasson, Benj. Thomp- 
con, Tibbatts, Toombs, Tredway, Trumbo, Vance, White, 
Wick, Winthrop, Wood, Woodworth, Wrigit, Yell, and 
young—YI1. 


NAYS—Messrs. Abbott, Stephen Adams, Atkinson, 


Bell, Beuton, James Black, James A. Black, Bowlin, Boyd, | 


Reekenbrough, Brodhead, Milton Brown, W. G. Brown, 
¢atheart, Clarke, Collamer, Collin, Cullom, Cuminins, 
Pupningham, De Mott, Dillingham, Dobbin, Dromgoole, 
rrdwan, Faran, Fieklin, Fries, Garvin, Giddings, Grover, 
Harmanson, Henley, Hoge, Hopkins, Hough, George 8. 
Houston, Hungerford, James B. Hunt, James H. Jolson, 
joeph Johnson, Andrew Johnson, George W. Jones, Ken- 
yedy, Preston Ring, Leit, Lumpkin, McClean, McClelland, 


Vefivaine, MeKay, John P. Martin, Barkley Martin, Mor- | 


ris, Moulton, Norris, Parrish, Perrill, Perry, Phelps, Rath- 
pun, Reid, Relfe, Ritter, Roberts, Julius Rockwell, Ruuk, 
Russell, Sawtelle, Scammon, Thomas Smith, Robert Smith, 
starkweather, St. John, Strohm, James ‘Thompson, Jacob 
Taompsen, Tiden, Wentworth, Williams, Woedward, and 


Yot—82. 


So the resolution was passed. 


On motion of Mr. BOYD, the Committee of the | 


Whole on the state of the Union was discharged 
from the further consideration of the resolution 


under discussion yesterday in relation to recent || 
) [The reader will re- | 
collect that such a resolution, modified, passed the || 


victories on the Rio Grande. 


House last evening. | 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the fol- | 


lowing message, (received yesterday from the Pres- 
ident of the United States,) which was read, and 
referred to the Committee of Ways and Means: 


To the House of Representatives of the United States: 


| transmit a copy of a note under date the 26th | 


instant, from the Envoy Extraordinary and Min- 
ster Plenipotentiary of her Britannic Majesty to 
tie Secretary of State, communicating a despatch 
under date the 4th instant, received by him from 
her Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs. 

From these it will be seen that the claims of the 
Governments wpon each other for a return of du- 
tes which had been levied in violation of the com- 
mercial convention of 1815, have been finally and 
satisfactorily adjusted. 

In making this communication, I deem it proper 
‘oeXpress my Satisfaction at the prompt manner 
ui which the British Government has acceded to 
(ie Suggestion of the Secretary of State for the 
speedy termination of this affair. 

: JAMES K. POLK. 

Wasnineron, May 28, 1846. 


Mr. HARALSON moved that the House re- | 
solve itself into Committee of the Whole on the | 
‘iate of the Union, with a view to take up some of | 


the military bills. 


Mr. DANIEL moved that the House proceed to | 


‘ie consideration of the regular order of business, 
Which was the private calendar. 

The motion of Mr. HARALSON was rejected. 

he question recurring on the motion of Mr. 

DANIEL, 

lt was waived for a moment at the request of— 
Mr. J. R. INGERSOLL, who moved to change 
‘ie reference of the bill ‘to provide for the pay- 
‘ent of evidences of public debt in certain cases,” 
‘rom the Committee of the Whole on the state of 
the { nlon, to the Committee of the Whole. 
_ The SPEAKER said that the bill being of a 
nubte character, belonged properly to the Com- 
‘uttee of the Whole on the state of the Union. 

Mr. INGERSOLL endeavored, ineffectually, to 
put the bill in a train towards its passage. 
t ’ 


by ayes 84, noes 44, 
The H 


vate calendar, 
he business first in order was the motion to 


reconsider the vote by which the bill for the relief | 


*! Charles @. Page had been laid on the table. 


- After a few words of explanation by Mr. HOP- 
KINS. 


The question was taken, and the vote was not 
reconsidered, 


é Next business in order was on the motion to 


The motion of Mr. DANIEL having been agreed 


ouse passed to the consideration of the | 
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ington, Burt, Wm. W. Campbell, Carroll, J. G. Chapman, | 
Chase, Chipman, Cobb, Cocke, Cranston, Crozier, Darragh, | 


reconsider the vote by which the bill for the relief 

of the owner and crew of the schooner * Florilla,” 

had been rejected. 

Mr. WOODWARD asked the yeas and nays, 
which were ordered; and, being taken, were yeas 
85, nays 85. 

So (the Speaker said) the vote was not recon- 
sidered. 

THE JOURNAL. 

Mr. BOWLIN said he rose for the first time 
during his service in this Hall to a question of 
privilege, for the purpose of correcting the Journal. 
He discovered, by the papers this morning, that 
he was represented as voting in the affirmative on 

| the question of striking out so much of the civil 
and diplomatic appropriation bill as related to ma- 
rine hospitals, and by reference to the Journal, he 
found that he was so represented there. And he 
would here further state, that the Journal present- 
ed this singular fact, that while his name upon the 
roll was stricken out as being absent, yet he was 
| recorded as voting. And this is the only vote he 
was represented as having given on the amend- 
‘ments or the bill—although the ayes and noes 
were several times taken during the morning. 

The fact was, that he was absent during the 
|| Whole morning at the departments, with a couple 
|| of his constituents, who had arrived on the even- 
ing previous—that he did not arrive in the Hall 
until after that bill was disposed of. He recollect- 
' ed well, that when he arrived, the resolution in re- 
lation to General Taylor was under debate, which 
was taken up after the bill was finally passed. 
How this happened, was to him inexplicable, par- 
| ticularly when it is the only vote he is represented 
| as giving during the many votes on that bill. 

It was also due to himself to state that the vote, 
as registered, entirely falsified his position on the 
question. He was in favor of retaining the clause, 
| and, had he been present, should undoubtedly have 
voted against striking it out. On the day before, 
in Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
| Union, he had voted against striking it out, and 
had certainly seen no reason to change his opin- 
‘| ion, and had not. Had he been present he should 
| have voted against striking it out, as he had done 
| the day before. 

The Journal was accordingly ordered to be cor- 
rected. 
| 
} 
| 


Mr. HARALSON moved to set aside the pri- | 


| vate calendar, and that the House resulve itself 
into Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, and asked the yeas and nays, which were 
ordered, and being taken, resulted as follows: 

YEAS —Messrs. Stephen Adams, Arnold, Atkinson, Bell, 
Benton, Biggs, James A. Black, Bowlin, Boyd, Brod- 
head, Burt, William W. Campbell, Catheart, Reuben 
| Chapman, Chase, Clarke, Cobb, Collin, Constable, Crozier, 
} Cullom, Cunningham, De Mott, Dobbin, Dromgoole, Erd- 
! man, Ficklin, Fuster, Fries, Garvin, Geutry, Grever, Har- 
a'son, Hilliard, Hoge, Elias B. Holmes, Hopkins, George 3. 
Houston, Edmund W. Hubard, Hunter, Charles J. Ingersoll, 
Joseph R. Ingersoll, Janes H. Johuson, Joseph Johnson, 
| Andrew Johnson, George W. Jones, Kennedy, Preston 
King, Thomas Butler King, Leake, Leib, La Sere, Long, 
|| Lumpkin, McClelland, MeClernand, McCrate, Joseph J. 

McDowell, James McDowell, McKay, Barkley Martin, 
Miller, Moulton, Niven, Norris, Owen, Parrish, Pheips. 
Price, Reid, Rhett, Ritter, Roberts, Sawtelle, Sawyer, 
| Seaman, Seddon, Alexander D. Sims, Simpson, Thomas 
Smith, Robert Smith, Stanton, Starkweather, St. John, 
Jacob Thompson, Tredway, Wick, Woodward, Wood- 
worth, Yell, and Young—91. 

NAYS—Messrs. Abbott, John Quincy Adams, Anderson, 
Ashmun, Bayly, Carroll, John G. Chapman, Cocke, Col- 


Dixon, Dockery, Dunlap, John H. Ewing, Faran, Foot, 
Giddings, Graham, Grider, Grinnell, Hamlin, Harper, Hen- 
ley, Herrick, John W. Houston, Samuel D. Hubbard, Hud- 
son, Washington Hunt, James B. Hunt, Lewis, McClean, 
McHenry, Melivaine, John P. Martin, Morris, Moseley, 
Pendleton, Perrill, Rathbun, Julius Rockwell, John A. 
Rockwell, Root, Russell, Secammon, Truman Smith, Caleb 
B. Smith, Stewart, Strohm, Sykes, Thomasson, James 
Thompson, Tilden, Trumbo, Vance, Wentworth, White, 
Williams, Winthrop, and Wright—63. 


| 
| 
j 
So the private calendar was set aside. 
| 


And the House resolved itself into Committee of 


Lin, of Maine, in the chair.) 
The committee, on motion of Mr. HARAL- 


existing war between the United States and the 
Republic of Mexico,” and for other purposes. 
Phe bill and amendment were a 
Mr. RATHBUN said he had no desire to retard 
| the action of the House on any of those measures. 
| But it seemed to him, from the mode in which busi- 





lamer, Cranston, Cummins, Daniel, Dargan, Dillingham, || 


the Whole on the state of the Union, (Mr. Ham- | 


SON, took up the bill supplemental to an act en- | 
titled ** An act providing for the prosecution of the | 
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ness was undertaken on this floor, that it was im- 
possible for any member to understand what he 
was doing. No private copy of this bill, or of the 
amendment, had yet been furnished. The bill was 
an important one, and he moved that it be laid 
aside, with a view to its being printed and exam- 
ined. 

The motion having been agreed to, the bill was 
laid aside for the present. 


PAY DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY. 
The committee, on motion of Mr. HARAL- 


SON, took up the bill making certain alterations 
in the pay department of the army; which was 
read. 

Mr. HUNGERFORD moved an amendment to 
the first section, providing that all the offices hereby 
created shall cease and be abolished after the expi- 
ration of six months from the close of the subsist- 
ing war between the United States and Mexico. 

Mr. HARALSON said the bill, as reported to 
this House, was substantially the same as that 
which had been recommended from the Department 
of War for the last two or three years, and had 
been considered necessary by the department even 
in a state of peace, and much more, therefore, now 
when we have increased the number of our mili- 
tary posts, and probably must have still further 
to increase them on account of the extension of 
our territory by the annexation of Texas and the 
existence of the war with Mexico. ‘The posts at 
which payments are to be made are widely scat- 
tered. More than one hundred thousand miles 
are said to be annually travelled by these officers. 
The expense of travelling from post to post would 
in all probability pay the salaries of the additional 
number of paymasters proposed. 

He would reserve any further remarks he might 
make upon the bill until the amendment should be 
disposed of. For the present he would send up to 
be read by the Clerk an extract from the report of 
the Paymaster General, accompanying the Presi- 

| dent’s Message at the commencement of the pres- 
ent session of Congress, showing the necessity for 
| this increase, with the single statement that his 
| views had been concurred in by successive admin- 
istrations of the War Department. 
The extract was read by the Clerk, as follows: 
“The duties of paymasters have been greatly imereased 
by the extension of frontier and the addition of military 
| posts, consequent upon the annexation of Texas. ‘The great 
| difficulty in paying the army is not caused so much by the 
number of troops, as by the number of posts, and the want 
| of public conveyances in an unsettled frontier country. 
This will be better uaderstood when itis known, that, on 
an average, one-fourth of the funds required to pay frontier 
| posts must be in specie, amounting to from one to four 
wagon loals. The travelling to enable the officers of this 
department to pay at all the posts and arsenals within the 
United States as often as the Jaw requires, exceeds 160.000 
miles per annum. This must necessarily be increased by 
the annexation of ‘Texas, and still more if new posts are cre 
ated on the route to Oregon; in fact, it will then be impos- 
| sible, with the present number of officers, to pay the troops 
as the Jaw contemplates. The efficiency of the departinent 
may, however, be greatly promoted by the passage of bill 
No. 558, reported by the Military Committee of the House of 
Representatives at the last session, but not reached before 
its adjournment. The following extract from my last annual 
| report induced your predecessor to recommend the subject 
to the attention of Congress, and will, I hope, induce you to 
repeat the recommendation: 
| &¢] deem it proper to state that the pay departinent is 
subjected to serious inconvenience by limiting paymasters’ 
appointinents to four years, without, as [ believe, any im 


|| portant advantage to counterbalance it. 


«¢ Paymasters are the only disbursing officers of the army 
and navy whose appointments are limited toa term of years; 
| and it is worthy of remark, that since the passage of the act 
| in 1820, which directs that they shall be appointed for four 
| years, not a single instance has oceurred in which a pay- 

imaster, Who was continued in office to the expiration of his 

term, has not been reappointed if he wished it. All laws 

relating to disbursing officers, intended to protect the treas- 
| ury, apply to paymasters. The President can require their 
| bonds to be renewed as often as he may deem necessary, 
| and he is required to dismiss from office all paymasters who 
| fail to account for the public funds within three months 
after the quarter in which they were received. It follows 
| that the President possesses ample power todismiss upfaith- 
| ful paymasters, without the aid of the law limiting their 
| appointments to four years, and that so far as it relates to 

the security of the public funds or the interest of the Gov- 
ernment, it is unnecessary. The duties of paymasters are 
unavoidably suspended every time it becomes necessary to 
| renew their appointments. These suspensions average three 
| months; and when vacancies take place in the recess of 
| Congress, the appointments can only continue until the ful- 
| lowing session. In such eases there must be two appoint- 
ments, and consequently two suspensions from duty. If 
| several of these vacancies occur the same year, they cause 
| much embarrassment and delay in the payment of the troops 5 


i and Lrespectfully recommend that paymasters be placed on 


| a footing with other military and naval disbursing officers, 
| and hold their offices during good behavior or the pleasure 
\) of the President.’ ” 
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With reference to the amendment of the — 
man from New York, [Mr. Honcenrorp,] he had 
only to say that even though the increase proposed 
by the Paymaster General was necessary alone 
during a state of war, an order for their discontin- 
uance immediately at its close was unusual in the 
practice of the (iovernme nt. Wecannot anticipate 
what state of things may then exist. As the ser- 
vice may decline, or the necessity cease for the 
existence of these officers, the practice of the Gov- 
ernment has been that they have been discon- 
tinued, 

Mr. RATHTBUN, (in his seat.) 

Mr. HARALSON, 


the army was 


When? 

The number of officers of 
reduced twice, The last act by 
which they were redaced passed in 1842. 

Mr. RATHBUN inquired whether the number 
of payrmasters now recommended was not the same 
as existed during the war of 1812. 

Mr. HARALSON did not think it was. He was 
able, however, to answer the gentleman precisely 
on this point. He would see—— 

Mr. BURT (Mr. H. yielding) begged leave to 
reply to the inquiries of the gentleman from New 
York. It would not have the same effect, he said. 
The number of paymasters at present was one pay- 


master general and fifteen assistant paymasters. 
Daring the war of 1812 and 1813, the department 
consisted of the following officers: The Paymaster 
General of the army, deputy paymaster general, 
two istant deputy paymasters general, and 
tu two assistant paymasters. 


vent 

Mr. TEARALSON (resuming) said it would be 
perecived, then, as he had stated, that this bill did 
atall, nor intend to make, the number in 
the paymaster’s department equal to what it was 
in 1812. It proposed but a very small increase, 
and that was rendered necessary by the reasons 
stated in the document read, and which, it seemed, 
must impress conviction on the mind of every man 
in this Tlouse, especially as by our solemn act we 
had rec oonised the existence of a war with Mexi- 
co,and had authorized the raising of fifty thousand 
volunteers to prosecute that war. . 

Mr. ANDREW JOHNSON said, if the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from New York—of whose 
object he approved—did not succeed, he should 
move to strike out the second section of the bill, ! 
which repealed the law which limits the appoint- 
ment of »paymasters to four years. It would ap- 
pear from the report of the Paymaster General, 
that he entered into an argument to show that these 
officers ought to be continued “‘during good beha- 
vior,’’ which meant during life. An individual 
receiving a salary of course would advocate an ex- 
tension of his term of service to life. But because | 
we had a little breeze with Mexico—which no in- 
dividual, Whig or Democrat, believed would con- 
tinue four years—he would not go for fastening a 
laree number of additional officers upon the treas- 
ury for life. He thought they ought to hold on to 
the principle of rotation in office. It was a correct | 
one, especially with the officer that has the receiv- 
ing and disbursing of money; the greatest guaranty | 
we could have for the faithful discharge of their | 
duties, was to make short settlements with them. 
By-and-by would come peace, and then we could 
not cet clear of these officers, if we now removed | 
this limitation of their term to four years; and we 
should have them fastened on the treasury for life. 
Every individual on this floor knew how hard it 
was to knock them off, when once they were fixed | 
in their office, unless it was by some such provis- 
ion as this limitation of their term, made at the 
time of their appointment 

Mr. HARALSON said, on the subject brought 
to the consideration of the committee by the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee, he had a few words to 
say. The gentleman was certainly laboring under 
a mistake. 

Mr. G. DAVIS interposed with certain inquiries 
directed to Mr. H. as to the relative number of the 
army and of the paymaster’s department in the last 
war and at present. 

Mr. HARALSON replied that the strength of | 
the army during the last war was 65,000 men, and 
of paymasters (as stated by the gentleman from | 
South Carolina, Mr. Burr) 26; now we had au- | 
thorized to be called outa force of 50,000 volun- 
teers, which, added to our regular army of 15,000, 
made 65,000 again; and the number of the pay- | 
master’s department was 16. 
__ Recurring to the remarks of Mr. Jounson, Mr. 
ri., for the better understanding of the committee, | 


not make 





caused to be read the section of the act of May, 
1820, which this second section of the bill under | 
consideration proposes to repeal so far as relates to 
paymasters. It would be perceived (he said) that 
paymasters were included in this section with cus- 
tom-house officers, district attorneys, navy agents, 
receivers of public money for public lands, &c., 
all of whom, except the paymasters, might be said 
to be of'a stationary character. ‘The Paymaster 
General informed them, notwithstanding the exist- 
ence of this law there was not an instance of remo- 
val on record; but the repeal of this provision of 
the law was necessary in his view of the subject. 
If the officer had faithfully discharged his duty, 
perhaps he might be at his post on the Rio Grande, 

verhaps in the distant sections of the West, when 
his four years expire; he would then be under the 
necessity of abandoning his post and his duties, 
and coming to the interior for the sake of procuring 
security. 

But again: the paymasters, like every other of- 
ficer of the Government, were supplied from the 
treasury on the requisition of the Paymaster Gen- 
eral, with funds necessary to disburse at his post 
or wherever the army was stationed, and to make 
quarterly returns of his vouchers. 
President under the bill as reported was required to 
inquire into the security of their bonds as often as 


In addition, the | 
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once in four years. They were therefore complete- | 


ly within his control, and if their duties were not 
faithfully discharged, and the moneys placed in 
their hands not properly disbursed, he could call 
them to account and remove them at once. 

The continuance, therefore, of this lmitation 
made the security of the faithful discharge of their 
duties no greater, and it would subject the army to 


great inconvenience, and the service perhaps to 


creat detriment. He certainly was as much dis- 


posed as any other man to see rotation in office; | 
but under the law of 1820, which gentlemen favor- | 


ed with such pertinacity on the plea of rotation in 
office, the Paymaster General informed us that 
there had not been an instance where the officer 
desired a renewal of his commission that it has not 
been done. It is, then, so faras its practical oper- 
ation is concerned, a mere nullity; for the depart- 
ment, under the obligations which it owed to the 
public service when a man had discharged his du- 


ties faithfully, would not probably run the risk of | 


turning him out and putting another in his stead. 
He, therefore, was in favor of complying with the 
recommendation of the Paymaster General, and of 


avoiding the subjecting these officers to great in- | 


convenience, and the service to great detriment, 
and the Government to a great expense, without 
accomplishing any eood thereby. 


Mr. HUNGERFORD modified his amendment, | 


so that it assumed the following form: 

‘‘That in six months after the termination of 
‘the war with Mexico, the paymaster department 
‘shall be reduced to one Paymaster General and 
‘fifteen assistant paymasters.’’ 


Mr. RATHBUN had no objection to this in- | 


crease of the paymaster’s department of the army, 
because it was altogether probable that it was ne- 
cessary, and he had no desire to withhold any 
necessary force to enable the Government to carry 


on this war with Mexico with all the energy and | 


all the spirit necessary to bring it to a speedy ter- 
mination. But he was opposed to this permanent 
increase of the officers or privates of the army, 
without providing in the same bill for a return to 
the peace establishment when the exigency for 
which it was created shall have gone by. : 

They were told by the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs, [Mr. Haratson,] that all 
the paymasters had been continued in office from 
time to time, notwithstanding, at the end of every 
four years, they went out according to law. Now, 
there had been no showing that their labors were 
so severe that they were not able to perform them; 
but, on the contrary, that they had been retained 
in office by their own choice. 

As to the great inconvenience of their going out 
every four years, Mr. R. contended that that argu- 
ment would as well apply to members of Congress, 
custom-house officers, land officers, Indian agents, 
&e., and the inference as well be reached that they 
all should hold their offices for life. He advert- 


ed to the beneficial tendency in preventing de- | 
faleations, &c., of this limited term of appoint- || 
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make these civil officers officers for life; and » 
the discretion of their appointment to the ex, 
tive officer of this Government who was 
charged with the appointment of hundreds and 
thousands of similar officers. He considered |; 
power sufficiently great at present, and was utterly 
opposed to a needless increase of it. Foy Sai 
reasons he favored the motion of his colleague a; i 
that given notice of by the gentleman from 'T, 
nessec. 

Mr. STEWART thought they were giving t,,, 
much attention to the payment of officers and yo, 
quite enough to the payment of the private soldier. 


ive 


cy 


how 
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They who belonged to the minority of this Hoy. 
_ were charged in the prints of the country, by the 


majority on this floor, and by the “ organ”? of 5}, 
Administration, with open the war, throwin 
obstacles in the way of the Administration jy }, 
conduct of it, and of discouraging volunteers, ‘7, 
the refutation of this charge and the vindication 4° 
the course of the Whig party on this question jy. 
directed a few remarks, advocating the increase of 
the pay of privates, and referring to their getion 
upon this subject during the present session, 
Mr. GIDDINGS briefly addressed the comm). 
tee. He adverted to the fact that he was one os 
the fourteen who voted against the bill for ¢h, 
prosecution of the war with Mexico, and said, yp: 
the reasons and arguments which he had adyanees 


|| in explanation of his course were answered, (as 


they had none of them yet been,) he would a: 
tempt to adduce no more. Personal assaults ay; 
insults (he said) had been heaped upon those who 
had voted in the negative as the only areuments 
| that could be produced. , 

He adverted to the reply of Mr. Tuermay | 
his (Mr. G.’s) former remarks, and imputed  »)s 
representation’’ to that gentleman. 

A supercilious bearing, misrepresentation, dir 
personal insult, (he said,) had been the order of 
day. They had seen a member rise from one 

| of the Union, [Mr. B. Martin,] and inquire of t) 
| gentleman who had preceded him, [Mr. Sever 


| 

| | 

ANCE,] whether he was a representative from Mex- 

ico or from the State of Maine. Such an inquiry 

|, could have been made for no other object, but d- 

| rect personal insult. He had no hesitation in s 

| ing it was the offspring of a steril brain, of ay 
cious heart, and a cowardly mind. It was ine 
patible with the feelings of a soldier or a gentlemay 

| Mr. G. expressed his scorn for all such ** insults,” 
and attempts to ‘* browbeat”’ upon this floor; and 
asked, what services gentlemen had rendered : 
their country, to authorize them to assume su 
an attitude towards others? In general, their ser 
vices had been performed in negro cabins—then 
slaves trembling before them under the exercise of 
their unrestrained power. Gentlemen were mis- 
taken. We (said Mr. G.) are not the slaves of 
this overbearing arrogance, although we live in 4 
land where slavery is detested. This attempt 
browbeat, and to stifle the free expression of sei 
timent on this floor would be utterly without ave 
upon the representatives of a free people. 

Mr. A. JOHNSON said it had not been his! 
tention to enter into the discussion of this ques 
tion; but as the debate had taken a wide rang: 
he wished to make an expose of his position, an’ 
at the same time to answer some things which | 
been said in the House in relation to a particu’ 
profession. 

| He referred to the general principles that per 
vaded the action of our Government of limitat 
of the tenures of office, beginning with the Pres 
dent, who was limited to four years, and descen’- 
|| ing through the lists of others; and yet (he sai 
we heard from the chairman of the Committee 
| Military Affairs, who is here under the cognom 
‘| of a Democrat, who was a member of the Den 
cratic party, one of whose fundamental princip* 
| is rotation in office, rise in his place, and avow' 
‘| doctrine that it would not do for the Governme 
to change its officers. The gentleman said it wo 
| be exceedingly hard for a man when he had dis: 
charged his: duties faithfully to be turned out 
office. Gentlemen who were here on this flo 
might with equal propriety set up the same clair 
| and say, when they went home, it was exceedinz 
| hard that they should be turned out, and not” 
allowed by their constituents to return. 
Mr. HARALSON (Mr. J. yielding) said ' 


s 


e 


¥ 


ment, who, he said, was in fact a civil officer, || presumed the gentleman had no intention of ™* 


never being liable to be called into service; and || representing him, but he had entirely misunder 
said the question now was, whether we would || stood his remarks. 


Instead of his saying it wo" 
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be very hard to have a man turned out of office if 
he discharged his duties faithfully, he had said he 
would be as willing as any man to have a proper 
routine in office, but that this limitation of the term 
hy law, When it had no practical effect but obliged 
the paymaster to abandon his post and his duties, 
and travel hundreds of miles to obtain security, 
was extremely inconvenient, and oftentimes might 
prove Very detrimental to the public service. His 
only object had been to promote what he thought 
was eficiency in the service for the present exi- 
-ency. It was not the inconvenience or the hard- 
ship which it might work to the individual, but to 
ihe public service, that caused him to take the 
course he had taken. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Now the gentleman puts his 
arcument on the ground of inconvenience. Do we 
énd any inconvenience in changing the Secretary 
of the Treasury once in four years or oftener? 

Mr. HARALSON. The paymasters are notin 
the civil department of the Government, but are 
connected with the army. We want to put them 
sn the same condition of all the other officers of the 
army. 

Mr. JOHNSON (resuming) said it would not 
require a great deal of training or long experience 
io receive and disburse money and keep the ac- 
count of it. Any clerk could do that. He did not, 
therefore, see the force of the gentleman’s argu- 
ment. 

The gentleman from Mississippi, [Mr. Davyis,] in 
the course of his remarks yesterday, in pronoun- 
cing his eulogy on General Taylor—(and Mr. J. 
was willing to concur in any encomium; he cared 
not how high a tribute to the gallant oflicers and 
soldiers who had recently distinguished themselves 

i the Rio Grande)—had seen fit to make an invi- 
dious distinction, and to strike an unwarrantable 
wid unauthorized blow upon a certain portion of | 
the community. Mr. J. belonged to the class that 
vas alluded to, and here, in the face of an Ameri- 
can Congress, he was not ashamed to avow that 
he was a mechanic, and of that class to which the 
gentleman alluded yesterday. 

Mr. DAVIS (Mr. J. yielding the floor for ex- 

lanation) said he had yesterday expressed the 
nope that but one gentleman of the committee 
could have so far misunderstood him as to have 
supposed that he made an attack on any particular 
class. He had stated yesterday (and he did not 
vunk the gentleman could have heard him) that 
the science of war was to be acquired by study, 
aud he referred to the location and construction of 
the bastioned field-work opposite Matamoras, and 
to the manner in which the Mexican batteries were 
sienced, &c., and he said that these things could |! 
not have been done by a blacksmith, but that 
scientific instruction in military tactics alone could | 
have accomplished it. He not only reflected on 
no individual, but he reflected on no class, and 
merely said that scientific education was as neces- 
sary in the art of war as was the proper training 
i any other occupation or profession. 

Mr. JOHNSON (resuming) said he had no idea | 
of misrepresenting the gentleman. He had not 
yet stated what he did say, but had before him 
‘he report of his remarks in the Union, from which 
he was going to read when he was interrupted. 

_ He had said he was a mechanic, and when a || 
Slow was struck upon that class, either direct or | 
by nuendo, from Whig or Democrat, he would || 
resent it. He knew we had an illegitimate, swag- 
gering, bastard, scrub aristocracy, who assumed | 
to Know a good deal, but who, when the flimsy | 
veil of pretension was torn off from it, was shown | 
‘o possess neither talents, information, nor a foun- || 
aon on which you can rear a superstructure that 
would be useful. He warmly vindicated the re- | 
spectability of the mechanical profession, and cited | 
‘rom history, sacred and profane, various instances 
of distinguished personages, who were themselves 
mechanics, or the sons of mechanics, and of the || 
common walks of life, commencing with Adam, | 
who (he said) was a tailor, and sewed fig leaves | 
together, embracing also the Redeemer of man- | 
kind, who suffered on Calvary’s cross, that a 
runed world might be saved—who was the son of 
a carpenter, organ, who achieved the victory | 
of the Cowpens, was a blacksmith; Benjamin | 
Franklin, a printer, &c., &c. Andrew Jackson | 
(he Said) and General Washington were neither | 
graduates at West Point, and vet what were the | 
ae feats they accomplished, and the military 
ey displayed! 


i 


i 
| 
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Mr. J. proceeded to say, although he had given 

his vote for the bill for the prosecution of the war 
with Mexico, and was in favor of taking all neces- 
sary measures to prosecute it with energy, he was 
opposed to increasing innumerably and permanent- 
ly the officers of the army, until he was satisfied 
the country needs them. — 
He vindicated the truth of the preamble of the 
bill. He thought the war had been commenced by 
Mexico; that she was the aggressor. The centle- 
man from Ohio, [Mr. DeLano,] he knew, had said 
that the preamble was the quintessence of falsehood ; 
but had not the Mexican army crossed the Rio 
Grande, invaded American soil, and shed Ameri- 
can blood? 

The gentleman had told them that it was an ille- 
gal, unjust, unconstitutional, and damnable war. 
And yet he told the House, at the conclusion of 
his speech, that he was willing to vote to carry it 
on! What inconsistency ! gut the gentleman, 
because of the preamble, finally voted against the 
bill! 

Again, Mr. J. commented on the inconsisteney 
of the gentleman’s position—that justice was on 
one side and honor on the other in connexion with 
them. As he understood it, they were identical. 
Also, upon the distinction that had been taken by 
gentlemen from South Carolina, [Mr. Ruerr and 
Mr. Houtmes,]| between a state of ** hostility’’ and 
a state of war. ‘ 
the palm to South Carolina for refined abstractions. 
Let the gentleman go to the common people of the 
country when our country had been invaded by 
an enemy, and American blood shed, and they 
would find itextremely difficult to convince them 


| that no war existed. 


Mr. J. repeated that the war had been com- 
menced by Mexico. He recounted some of the 
series of perfidy and outrage of the Mexican Gov- 
ernment, their refusal, on a mere quibble, to receive 
our Minister after they had consented to receive 
one; their failure to pay the instalments due under 
treaty, and other of her acts as sufficient cause for 
war, independent of this invasion of our territory 
and murder of our men, by which she had actually 
commenced the war. He alluded to the convulsed 
and distracted state of that nation, misealled a 
** republic.’? He believed that nation had reached 


| its acme, its apex of power under her present 


rulers. He believed the decree of Heaven had 
gone forth against it. It was a doomed nation. 
Their many acts of treachery had brought down 
the arm of an angry God, which he believed would 
never be raised from them until that Government 
was changed and a new one substituted. And 
perhaps this Government might be made use of by 
a wiser Power, that is always circumspect and 
cautious, and moves sometimes mysteriously to us 


Henceforward Virginia must yield 


—perhaps the Anglo-Saxon race might be now | 


selected, with its present institutions, as the power | 


to rebuke, change, modify, and relieve them from 
the oppression under which their down-trodden 
nation Is now laboring. 


Mr. BURT obtained the floor, and, declining to 


| yield to Mr. Jerrerson Davis for explanation, 


gave way, at request, to 

Mr. ATKINSON, on whose motion the com- 
mittee rose and reported. 

Mr. KENNEDY, from the Committee on En- 
rolled Bills, made a report. 


ents CLOEE: 
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The SPEAKER said the Journal would be so 
amended. 
And thus amended, the Journal was approved. 


When the House adjourned last evening, a 
resolution was pending, introduced by Mr. Har- 
ALSON, providing that all debace on the bill making 
certain alterations in the pay department of the 
army, should cease in half an hour after it should 
again have been taken up in committee; 

Which resolution Mr. Asumun had moved to be 
laid on the table; 

And the question on that motion having been 
taken, the resolution was not laid on the table. 

The question now recurring on its adoption, 

Mr. BURT moved so to amend it as to substi- 
tute one hour for half an hour. 

Mr. ATKINSON moved to amend the amend- 


ment by striking out one hour, and inserting tee 


hours. 

The question was taken first on the amendment 
of Mr. Burr, and it was rejected. 

And the amendment of Mr, Arkixson, by yeas 
60, nays 50, was agreed to. 

{| No quorum voted, but the fact was not noticed.] 

And, thus amended, the resolution was adopted. 

So the House determined that all debate on the 
bill should terminate in two hours after the bill 
shall again have been taken up in committee, 

Mr. BOYD (leave having been denied) moved a 
suspension of the rules, to enable him to make a 
motion, that hereafter the daily hour of meeting 
shall be ten o’clock, and that the House will takea 
recess from tivo o’elock until half-past Urree. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and, being 
taken, were, yeas 71, nays 60. 

So, two-thirds not voting in the affirmative, the 
rules were not suspended, 

Mr. RATHBUN, on leave, made an explana- 


; tion in relation to some remarks made by him in 


committee yesterday. 

Mr. DANIEL moved that the House proceed to 
the consideration of the private calendar. He asked 
that the House would at least dispose of the pri- 
vate business on the Speaker’s table, after which it 
could determine whether it would go into commit- 
tee on the private calendar or not. 

The veas and nays were asked and ordered, and, 
being taken, resulted as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Abbott, Arnold, Ashmun, Bell, Blanch 
ard, Brodhead, Buffington, Carrol, John G. Chapuias, 
Cocke, Cranston, Culver, Cummins, Daniel, Dargan, Dar 
ragh, De Mott, Dockery, Edsall, Erdman, Garvin, Giddings, 
Graham, Grider, Grinnell, Hamlin, Hampton, Herrick, 
Elias B. Holmes, Hough, John W. Houston, Samuel D. 
Hubbard, Hudson, Hungerford, Washington Hunt, James 


| B. Hunt, Joseph R. Ingersoll, Jenkins, James H. Johnson, 


Joseph Johnson, Daniel P. King, Lewis, Long, Maclay, Mc- 


| Clean, MeClelland, McHenry, McIlvaine, Marsh, Miller, 


Niven, Norris, Payne, Pendleton, Pollock, Rathbun, Ritter, 
John A. Rockwell, Root, Schenck, Seddon, Severance, Al- 
bert Smith, Stewart, Strohm, Strong, Thibodeaux, ‘Thom- 
asson, James Thompson, Trambo, White, Williams, Win- 


| throp, Wood, Woodworth, Wright, and Young—77. 


- NAYS—Messrs. Stephen Adams, Bedinger, Benton 
Biggs, James Black, James A. Black, Boyd, Brinkerhoff, 


| Burt, Catheart, Augustus A. Chapman, Reuben Chapman, 


Chase, Chipman, Clarke, Cobb, Cullom, Cunningham, Jef- 
ferson Davis, Dillingham, Douglass, Dromgoole, Dunlap, Ed- 
win H. Ewing, Ficklin, Fries, Grover, Haralson, Henley, 
Hoge, Isaac E. Holmes, Hopkins, George 8. Houston, Hun- 


| ter, Charies J. Ingersoll, Andrew Johnson, George W. 
| Jones, Kennedy, Thomas Butler King, Leake, La Ser 


\| Lumpkin, McConnell, Joseph J. McDowell, McKay, Jobn 


Mr. HARALSON offered a resolution, providing | 


that all debate on the bill in relation to the pay 


hour after it should again have been taken up in 
committee. 


| department of the army should cease in half an | 


Mr. BURT suggested that the resolution should | 


be so amended as to extend the time to one hour. 


Mr. ASHMUN moved that the resolution be | 


laid on the table. 

Mr. DROMGOOLE and Mr. 
moved that the House adjourn. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and, being 
taken, were—yeas 100, nays 62. 

So the House adjourned. 


ATKINSON 








HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. ~ 
Saturpay, May 30, 1846. 


The Journal of yesterday having been read— , | 


Mr. HENLEY said that he was recorded as | 


having voted in the negative on the motion to lay 
on the table the joint resolution respecting the 
West Point Academy, whereas he had voted in 
the affirmative. 


P. Martin, Barkley Martin, Morris, Morse, Parrish, Perri, 
Perry, Reid, Relfe, Roberts, Sawtelle, Sawyer, Scammon, 
Alexander D. Sims, Thomas Smith, Robert Smith, Stanton, 


| Starkweather, St. John, Jacob Thompson, Tibbatts, Tred- 


way, Wentworth, Wick, Woodward, and Yell—71. 


So the House Eeeneren to the consideration of 
the private calendar. 


The bill directing the mode of settlement of the 
accounts of Thomas ap Catesby Jones, coming 
u 
The amendment heretofore reported from the 
Committee of the Whole, was agreed to. 

And the bill was read a third me and passed. 

Mr. WENTWORTH moved a reconsideration 
of the vote, but the House refused to reconsider 
it. 

The bill for the relief of Philip B. Holmes and 
William Pedrick coming up on the question of 
concurring in the report heretofore made by the 
Committee of the Whole, recommending that the 
bill do not pass— 

Mr. SCHENCK called for the reading of the 


‘report of the committee who reported the bill, and 


it was read. 
The report was then concurred in. 
So the bill was rejected 


3 
a 


a reseed ite 
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“The bill for the relief of Nathan Smith, Charles 
K. Smith, and others, was read a third time and 


massed. 
; Mr. WENTWORTH moved a reconsideration 
of the vote. 

The House refused to reconsider. 

The pont resolution for the rehef of Seth M. 
Leavenworth was read a third time and pass d. 

Mr. WENTWORTH moved a reconsideration 
of the vote; but withdrew the motion. 

Mr. HARALSON renewed it. 

Mr. WENTWORTH moved that the motion 
be loud on the table. 

Mr. HOPKINS made an earnest appeal on be- 
half of the claimant, whose case, on the score of 
justice, (he said,) was one of the strongest that had 
‘ ver been pre sented, 

Whereupon, the motion to reconsider was with- 
ari Wi. 

‘The joimt resolution for the relief of the heirs of 
Doctor 
question of engrossinent, 

Mr. HARALSON moved to lay aside the pn- 
vate calendar, with a view to go mto Committee of 
the Whole on the state of the Umion. 


John Gray, deceased, coming up on the 


‘The yeas and nays were asked and ordered; and, 
bemy taken, resulted as follows: 


Y EAS— Messrs. Stephen Adams, Bedinger, Benton, Biggs, 
James A. Biack, Boyd, Brinkerhotf, Brockenbrough, Burt, 
Willian W. Campbell, Catheart, Auga-tus A. Chapinan, 
Reuben Chapman, Chase, Chipman, Cobh, Collin, Cullom 
Cunningham, Jefferson Davis, Dobbin, Dromgoole, Dunlap, 
Misworth, Erdman, Edwin H. Ewing, Fieklin, Fries, Gar 
vin, Giles, Grover, Haralson, Henley, loge, I-aac BE. Holines, 
Hopkins, George 8. Houston, James B. Hunt, Hunter, Jo 
seph Johnson, Andrew Johnson, George W. Jones, Seaborn 
Jones, Kennedy, Preston King, Lawrence, Leake, Lumpkin, 
MeCletland, MeClernand, MeConnell, MceCrate, Joseph J. 
MeDowell, Joho P. Martin, Barkley Martin, Morris, Morse, 
Moulton, Niven, Norris, Owen, Parrish, Payne, Perrill, Per 
ry, Reid, Rhett, Ritter, Russell, Sawtelle, Sawyer, Scam 
mon, Beaman, Alexander D. Siins, Thomas Smith, Robert 
South, Starkweather, St. John, Strong, Jacob Thompson, 
Tibbatts, Tredway, Wentworth, Wick, Williams, Wood 
ward, Yell, and Yost—&. 

NAY S—Mesers. Abbott, Arnold, Ashmun, Bell, Blanch 
ard, Milton Brown, Carroll, John G. Chapman, Chairke, 
Cranston, Culver, Cummons, Daniel, Darragh, De 
Mott, Dillingham, Dockery, Fdsall, Graham, Grider, Grin- 
nell, Hamlin, Hampton, Herrick, Elias B. Holmes, Houdh, 
John W. Houston, Samuel D. Hubbard, Hudson, Hanger 
ford, Washington Hunt, Joseph R. Ingersoll, Jenkins, Daniel 
P. King, Thomas Butler King, Leib, Lewis, Long, Maclay, 
MeClean, Mellenry, Mellvaine, Miller, Moseley, Pendleton, 
Pollock, Rameey, Rathbun, J. A. Rockwell, Root, Schenck, 
Seddon, Severance, Albert Smith, Stewart. Strom, Sykes, 
Thomasson, Benjamin Thompson, Tilden, Trambo, White, 
Winthrop, Woodworth, Wright, and Young—7. 


(locke, 


So the private calendar was set aside. 
PAY DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY. 


The House resolved itself into Committee of 
the Whole on the state of the Union, (Mr. Hamury, 
of Maine, in the chair,) and resumed the consider- 
ation of the bill making certain alterations in the 
pay department of the army. 

‘The pending question being on the following 
amendment of Mr. Huncerrorop: 

‘That in six months after the termination of the 
‘war with Mexico, the paymaster department 
‘shall be reduced to one paymaster general and 
‘ fifteen assistant paymasters,’” 

Mr. BURT was entitled to the floor. He dis- 
claimed any intention to discuss the irrelevant 
questions which had been introduced into the 
debate. Nor had he anything to say in answer to 
the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Gippines,} or the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Srewarr.] 
But if he (Mr. B.) were disposed to travel beyond 
the bill under consideration, he would be ready to 
bear testimony that the charges complained of by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania were gratuitous and 
unfounded. If that gentleman, or the political 
party with which he was associated, had been 
charged with withholding their votes from any 
appropr rations, however reckless or extravagant, 
his (Mr. B.’s) experience for three sessions enabled 
him to say that such charges were without foun- 
dation. ‘That was the last charge that any news- 
paper organ, or partisan, should bring against the 
gentleman or his party. 

Mr. B. now passed on to an explanation of the 
several provisions of the bill, showing the neces- 
sity, with reference to the organization and effi- 
ciency of the army, of its passage. 

Mr. B. then directed his attention to the amend- 
ment of Mr. A. Jounson, proposing to strike out 
the second section of the bill, which repeals the 
act of 1820, limiting the term of office to four years. 
Mr. B. was opposed to it. He referred to the se- | 


THE 


rious inconvenience which had been felt from the 
operation of the law. ‘The pores was a mili- 
tary officer, subject to the rules and articles of war, 
and to trial and punishment by court-martial. He 
was not a civil officer when the army was in the 
field; and none of the analogres which foand so 
much favor with some of his (Mr. B.’s) democrat- 
ic friends applied to an officer of thiskind. It was 
an anomaly in the military system that an officer 
strictly military should go out of offree at the end 
of four years; and he took leave to say that he dif- 


fered essentially from some of the sentiments and | 


arguments he had heard here. He had supposed 
that public offices were public trusts, created for 
the benefit of the people, and that the mere under- 
strappers and hangers-on of party were not to be 
provided for by their creation. He maintained 
that they were created for the efficiency and benefit 
of the public sc rvice, and he knew no better quali- 
fication for a public officer than capacity for his 


duty. He did not recognise the principle that pub- 
lie offices were made for party favorites or for 
men. 


The President had an unrestricted power of re- 
moval in the case of these officers. If any of them 
were incompetent, therefore, they might at any 
time be dismissed. He trusted that the clause, as 
it stood in the bill, would be retained. 

Mr. ATKINSON was an ardent friend of the 
President of the United States, and his Adminis- 
tration, and was in favor of giving them all the 
necessary means to carry on this war with vigor; 
lut he had yet to learn thatit was desired by them 
that this bill should pass without amendment. He 
would not say one word against the appointment 
of additional pay masters. He had a most profound 
respect for the opinion of the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, and the Secretary of War. This 
measure was recommended by them. 
therefore vote to authorize the appointment of these 
additional paymasters. 

But he wholly protested against the section 
which proposed to repeal so much of the act of 
1820 as limits the appointment of these officers to 
four years. He went to hold all public officers to 
striet accountability and responsibility; and this 
House could not be too rigid in enforcing this 
strictness upon those who have charge of our mon- 
etary affairs. When this section of the act of 1820. 
which they now sought to repeal, was passed, we 
were but recently out of a war. We had passed 


eloriously through the war of 1812; and during 
y £ 5 | 


this time, and down to 1820, these officers had 
been appointed, and their bonds renewed, every 
four years. That Congress—for good reasons un- 
doubtedly—made this limitation. Since that time 
this provision of law had worked well. No evils 
had resulted from it; and the paymaster general 
told them in his report, which had been referred to, 
that there were none of these paymasters who 
wished a reappointment but had received it. 

Mr. BURT (Mr. A. yielding) stated that the act 
of 1820 was passed after the close of the war, and 
reduced the establishment of the army. During 
the war, and up to 1820, there was no limitation of 


the tenure of the office, and there never had been | 


in time of war. 
Mr. ATKINSON (continuing) assented to the 
explanation of the gentleman. ‘Twenty-six years 


had elapsed (he said) since the passage of that | 
law; it had worked well, and no evils had resulted | 
Why, then, were they now called upon | 


from it. 
in hot haste to repeal it? 

But it was important that the law should con- 
tinue as it was now. ‘The plea for its repeal was, 
that although under the bill, as reported, these offi- 
cers were appointed for life, they were nevertheless 
responsible to the President, who was at liberty to 
look into the state of their accounts at any time, 


-and was required to do so once in four years, and 


To this 


who could discharge them at pleasure. 


Mr. A. replied, that the President of the United | 


States had more officers now in Washington than 
he can watch over; and if his duties were thus to 


be increased in relation to these paymasters in | 
Texas, Louisiana, and Oregon, neither Mr. Polk | 


nor any other man could attend them. He referred 
to the practice under a similar law in his State, and 
to the general knowledge of gentlemen, for the fact 
that no public officer is ever called upon to renew 
his bonds, except the matter is brought forward 
by some person who shows they are insecure. 


The President would presume that all was fair | 


until the contrary was shown. 


CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


He should | 





Mr. A. advanced other and additional argumen:s 
in favor of striking out the second section of the 
bill, and of leaving this provision of the law of 
1820 to stand as at present, contending that it was 
absolutely necessary—first, for the security of the 
Government, and next, for the safety of the secey- 
rities themselves, that these disbursing officers 
should execute their bonds periodically. 

_ He replied to the argument of the Paymaster 
General, and of gentlemen in this House, in fayor 
of the repeal of the present limitation of the tenure 
of these offices, founded on the inconvenience and 
detriment to the service that might arise from their 
being obliged to leave their distant posts while 
they repaired to Washington or elsewhere to yy 

new their bonds, stating that they might be renew. 
ed by communicating powers of attorney to indi- 
viduals on the ground, and thus this difficulty jy 
obviated. He also urged the difficulty, as illustra 

ted by past experience of the Government, of dis 
charging men from office or abolishing their offic, 
when the occupants are appointed without limita 
tion of term. Let the patriots who were ready ty 
serve their country in these offices know when they 
were appointed, that it was only for the war, ani 
let the existing limitation of law concerning thos, 
already in office continue. 

Mr. McH ENRY advocated the repeal of the lay 
of 1820 relative to paymasters, (proposed by the 
second section of the bill,) as tending to render the 
army more efficient than it was under the presen: 
regulation. He adverted to the inconvenience and 
detriment to the service oceasioned by the expira- 
tion of the term of office, and the necessity for the 
officer to abandon his duties to procure new secu. 
rity, and urged the propriety of this repeal, not on 
accouut of the benefit or convenience of indvidy- 
als, but of the service, expressing willingness to 
adopt all necessary measures to its efficiency. 

Mr. JEFFERSON DAVIS said there were two 
positions taken in relation to the bill which he 
thought incorrect: first, that it became necessary 
from the war existing with Mexico; second, that 
it was designed to relieve the paymasters from op- 
pressive duty. By referring to the report of the 
Paymaster General, which accompanied the Pres- 
ident’s Message at the commencement of this ses- 
sion of Congress, it will be found, that before this 
war commenced, and in reference to the then con- 
dition of the army, an increase of the paymasters 

was desired; and in the close of his report a con- 
vincing statement was made for the necessity of an 
Assistant Paymaster General—not, as has been as- 
sumed, to reside here, but to superintend payments 
in the military district of the Southwest; and this 
was enforced by the fact that he was then compel- 
led to station a senior paymaster at headquarters 
of the army in Texas to discharge the duties of 
assistant to the Paymaster General. Sir, it ts not 
to relieve the paymasters from fatigue, but to in- 
sure prompt and regular payments to the troops, 
that this increase was asked. If the number of 
paymasters be half of those required to make pay- 

| ments to the army at the regular periods, which 's 
every two months, it follows that the payments wi!!! 
he delayed, and occur every four or every Six 
months. The hardship would fall entirely on the 
troops to be paid, not on the disbursing officers who 
pay them. And as to the amount of service whict 
the paymasters can be required to perform without 
destroying the efficiency of the department, I think 
gentlemen should allow the Paymaster General to 
be a better judge than ourselves. But to aid us in 
a conclusion, he has given the fact, that to pay 
all the posts and arsenals as often as the law re- 
quires, would require travelling to exceed 100,000 
_miles per annum. This referred entirely to the 
state of things as they existed prior to a war with 
Mexico. 

The second section of the bill changes the ten- 
ure, which is now an anomaly in the service, either 
land or naval. Quartermasters, commissaries, 0ft 
cers of the engineer department engaged in the 
construction of works, are charged with disburse- 
| ments which cannot be so closel supervised as 
| those of the pay department. It 1s the same case 
_ with pursers in the navy, yet all these hold their 
| offices during the pleasure of the President; which, 
| by practice, is considered equal to during good 
|| behavior. 
| 
| 
if 
' 


This bill seeks to place paymasters on the same 
footing with other disbursing officers of the army: 
and I see no reason why they should be made a” 
| exception to the rule. Their attendance upon * 
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marching army requires that their commissions 
should not expire during @ campaign, as much as 
that a purser’s commission should not expire on a 
vovage; and the tenure of their office should be 
fixed in reference to this, perhaps the most im- 
ortant, portion of their duties. The proposed 
change of tenure could not impair their efficiency or 
weaken their senpanetaniy under ordinary cireum- 
stances, Whilst it would a opt them to the extraor- 
dinary condition of war. ‘The liability of all dis- 
pursing officers of the army to be removed by the 
President is constant; it is expected to follow im- 
mediately on a failure quarterly to account for 
funds placed in their hands, and with the amend- 
ment to require new bonds every four years, the 
present bill seems very free from well-founded ob- 
ectlons. 

The gentleman from South Carolina has so ably 
covered the whole ground that it is unnecessary to 
co further into it. 
~ Mr. D. referred to remarks made yesterday by 
Mr. Jounson, of Tennessee, which were particu- 
larly directed against himself. He said, among 
those to whom he had been long known no expla- 
nation could be necessary; but here, having been 
misunderstood, it seemed to be called for. 

Once for all, then, he would say, that if he knew 
himself, he was incapable of wantonly wounding 
the feelings, or of making invidious reflections 
upon the origin or occupation of any man. 

He had, two days since, in a reply to the gentle- 
man from Ohio, endeavored to correct this misun- 
derstanding; it seemed, however, he had not suc- 
ceeded. That gentleman [Mr. Sawyer] had, on 
a previous occasion, expressed his want of confi- 
dence in those officers of our army who had been 
cadets, and said, for the defence of the country we 
must look to the farmers and mechanics. 

Mr. D. said, in answering that position he had 
referred to the service lately rendered by our army 
on the Rio Grande—had pointed out the results 
of skill and military science, and asked if such 
achievements could have been expected from men 
who had not the advantage of a military education. 

He named two of the trades of civil life, not be- 
cause they were less useful or honorable than 
others, not that either one or the other could dis- 
qualify a man from acquiring the other. Ona 
former occasion, and for a similar purpose, he had 
made an extended allusion to many trades and 
professions, toall he had not thought it necessary 
again to refer. His opinion, in all its bearings, was 
no more than this, that war, like other knowledge, 
must be acquired. A military education did not 
qualify for the civil pursuits of life, nor did pre- 
paration for any of the civil pursuits, in itself, 
qualify for the duties of a soldier. 

Was it necessary for him to say that a citizen 
might acquire the knowledge of arms, might be- 
come a distinguished soldier? Surely no one can 
deny it. He referred to the commander-in-chief 
of our army in terms of high commendation as a 
scientific soldier; said he had once been a lawyer, 


but had ceased to be so, and his military fame | 


since he had become a soldier had almost swallow- 
ed up the remembrance of his earlier profession. 

Mr. W. HUNT obtained the floor, but yielded 
at request to 

Mr. A. JOHNSON, who said, in the remarks 
he had submitted yesterday, he had intended no- 
thing unkind to the gentleman from Mississippi, 
but merely a vindication of the trade to which he 
(Mr. J.) belonged, and of others. He caused to 
be read the following paragraph of the remarks of 


J.) also commented yesterday: 
‘Mr. D. referred to a gentleman, who, a short 


‘time since, upon this floor, oupanen’ extreme 


‘distrust in our army, and poured out the vials of 
his denunciation upon the graduates of the Mili- 
tury Academy. He hoped now the gentleman will 

withdraw those denunciations; that now he will 


‘See in the location, the construction, the defence 
‘ of the bastioned field-work opposite Matamoras, 
‘the utility, the necessity of a military education. 
Let him’ compare the few men who held that 

with the army that assailed it; let him mark the 


| pay $20 instead of $10. 
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‘in Matamoras to the ground; and then say whether 
‘he believes a blacksmith or tailor could have se- 
‘cured the same results ?”’ 

Mr. D. said he retracted none of this now. 

Mr. JOHNSON (continuing) argued that this 
sentence contained an invidious discrimination of 
the tailor and the blacksmith; else, if the gentle- 
man had intended to refer only to the necessity of 
a scientific military education, why did he not say 
that no one except those who had received such ed- 
ucation would be competent to command an army, 
to make an effective defence of the ‘ bastioned 
field-work,” and attack upon the enemy, and to 
meet all the contingencies of war. Mr. J. warmly 
defended the tailor and blacksmith, and other 
classes of mechanics from any imputations of this 
kind, and maintained their gallantry and their equal 
ability to defend the country in the field of battle 
with that of any other class of the community. 

He also proceeded at some length in further vin- 
dication of the mechanical professions of the coun- 
try, and in reply to previous remarks, as well as 
remarks of this day of Mr. Davis, to whom he 
yielded several times for inquiry and explanation; 
the debate in all its stages not being of an entirely 
pleasant nature. 

The time allotted for the debate having expired, 
the committee proceeded to vote. 

The amendment of Mr. Huncrrrorp, by ayes 
97, noes not counted, was agreed to. 

Mr. J. A. BLACK offered the following amend- 
ment, which was avreed to: 

But it shall be the duty of the President of the United 
States to require the bonds of all district paymasters to be 
renewed once in every four years. 

Mr. STEWART offered an amendment increas- 
ing the monthly pay of volunteers to $10, and pro- 
viding that those who serve to the end of the war, 
and the heirs of those who died in the service, 
should be entitled to 160 acres of land. 

Mr. THURMAN moved to amend the amend- 
ment, so as to make it apply to the regular army 
also. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The question recurred on the amendment of Mr. 
Stewart, and a division was ordered. 

Mr. YELL offered the following as a substitute: 

Ani be it further enucted, That every non-commissioned 
officer, musician, and private, in the service of the United 
States, either in the regular army, volunteer, or militia ser- 
vice, shall, from and after the passage of this act, receive 
&3 per month in addition to their pay now allowed by 
law ; this additional pay to continue during the war, and no 
longer. 

The substitute was rejected. 

The question again recurring on the amendment 
of Mr. Stewart, 

Mr. S. JONES moved to amend it by adding 
after the word ‘“ volunteers”? the words ‘* who 
shall serve during the war.’’ Rejected. 

Mr. PERRY moved to amend the amendment 
by adding, ‘* provided the said war shall continue 
eighteen months from this day.’’ Rejected. 

Mr. S. ADAMS moved a similar amendment, 
saying six months. Rejected. 

Mr. CONSTABLE moved to make the monthly 
Agreed to. 

And the first branch of the amendment of Mr. 
Stewart, as thus amended, was, by a vote of 


ayes 53, noes 66, rejected. 


The question recurring on the second branch of 
the proposition, (i.e. as to a bounty of land,) 

Mr. JOHN H. EWING moved to amend it 
by making the pay of volunteers $9 per month. 


| Rejected. 
Mr. Davis ona previous day, upon which he (Mr. | 


Mr. LEAKE moved to amend the amendment 


| so that the bounty lands should be located in Texas. || 


a 
nd the second branch of the amendment of 
Mr. Stewart was rejected. 


Mr. WENTWORTH moved,to strike out the || 


, Second section, (repealing so much of the act of 


‘ comparative safety with which they stood within | 


‘that temporary work; let him consider why the 
‘suns along its ramparts were preserved, whilst 
‘they silenced the batteries of the enemy; why 
that intrenchment stands unharmed by Mexican 
shot whilst its guns have crumbled the stone walls 


, ne ; | 1820 as relates to the term of office of paymaster;) 
learn the value of military science; that he will | 


which motion, by ayes 97, noes not counted, was 
agreed to. 


Mr. ROOT offered an amendment increasing the 
pay of non-commissioned officers, musicians, and || 


privates, to ten dollars per month. 


Mr. TIBBATTS offered an amendment giving | 
$3 extra pay per month to the non-commissioned || 


officers, musicians, and privates; and also making 
provision for bounty lands. 
Both these amendments were declared out of or- 


\der, on the ground that they had already been 
‘voted down. 


Mr. TIBBATTS appealed. 

And the committee sustained the decision of the 
Chair. 

Three or four other amendments were offered (of 
which we have not copies) and were voted down, 

Mr. McKAY offered a substitute for the whole 
bill, which was adopted. 

The Committee then rose, and reported the bill 
as amended. 

Some conversation followed on points of order. 

Mr. G.S. HOUSTON demanded the previous 
question. 

There was asecond, The main question was 
ordered, (being first on the substitute amendment, ) 
and, being taken, it was agreed to, 

The bill was then read a third time. 

And the question being on its passage, 

Mr. HOGE asked the previous quesuon. There 
was a second, 

The main question was ordered, and, being 
taken, the bill was passed in the following form, 
to wit: 

Be it enected by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled, That 
the President of the United States be, and he is hereby, 
authorized, by and with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate, lo appoint three additional paymasters, to be attached 
to tue pay departinent of the army. 

ind Le it further enacted, That the officers appointed in 
Virtue of this act shall perform the same duties, receive the 
same pay and allowances, as the present paymasters of the 
army; and shall in like mauner be subject to the rules and 
articles of war; and previous to entering upon the duties of 
their offices, shall give such bonds to the United States as 
the Secretary of War may direct, for the faithful: pertorm- 
ance of their duties: Provided, That the otheers berein 
named shall continue in service only so long as the increase 
of the rank and file of the army may be necessary, as autho 
rized and provided for in an act passed during the present 
s@sslonu. 

Mr. A. D. SIMS moved to reconsider the vote. 

On motion of Mr. HOPKINS, the motion was 
laid on the table. 

Mr. HARALSON moved that the House again 
resolve itself into Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union, with a view to the considera- 
tion of other bills reported by the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

And, pending this motion, a motion was made 
to adjourn. 

The question was decided by yeas and nays, 
and there were, for the adjournment 68, against it 
96. 

So the House refused to adjourn. 

And the question recurred on the motion of Mr. 

| Haraxson, to go into Committee of the Whole; 
and that question being taken, there were, ayes 
' 61, noes 19. No quorum. 

Another motion was then made to adjourn, and 
the question was again taken by yeas and nays; 
and there were, for the adjournment 49, against it 
81. 

A call of the House was moved, which the 
House refused to order. 

And the question again recurred on Mr. Harat- 
son’s motion to go into committee; when 

Another motion was made to adjourn, which 
prevailed. Ayes 72, noes 58. 

And the House adjourned at eleven o’clock. 








IN SENATE. 
Monpay, June 1, 1846. 
Mr. FAIRFIELD presented ——— of Abi- 


gail Edgerly. widow of a deceased revolutionary 
| soldier, praying a pension; which was referred to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. DIX presented the memorial of merchants 
and other citizens of New York, praying the adop- 
tion of measures for establishing commercial inter- 
course between the United States and the govern- 
ment of Japan; which was referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. LEWIS presented the petition of oo 
Walker, a purser in the navy, praying to be al- 
lowed a credit on his accounts for commissions on 
| certain disbursements, and for clerk-hire, and other 
expenses; which was referred to the Committee of 
Claims. 

Mr. DIX presented the petition of ae D. 
Benjamin, praying the repayment of duties alleged 
| to have been illegally exacted of him by the collec- 
_ tor of the port of New York; which was referred 


| to the Committee on Finance. 


[A message was received from the House of 
Representatives announcing that said House had 
‘ passed the Senate bill making alterations in the 
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pay department of the army, with an amendment. 
Also, several private bills, 

A message was received from the President of 
the United States, announcing that he had signed 
and approved the Texas post-route bill, and a bill 
relating to the July terms of the circuit and district 
courts for the district of Ohio. 
in writing were also received. ] 

Mr. SEVIER, from the Committee on Indian 
Ajfairs, reported a bill to regulate trade and inter- 
course with the Indian tribes in the country of 
Oregon, and to preserve peace, and to cultivate 
friendship with and among said Indians; which 
was read, and passed to the second reading. 

Mr. BREESE, from the Committee on Public 
Lands, reported a bill to grant a right of pre-emp- 
tion to Philip F. Derring and Robert H. Chapion, 
of lowa county, Wisconsin Territory; which was 
read, and the report was ordered to be printed. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Louisiana, from the Com- 
mittee on Pensions, submitted an adverse report 
upon the petition of Smith Craw; which was or- 
dered to be printe d. 

Mr. ATCHISON, from the same committee, 
submitted an adverse report upon the petition of 
David Cury; which was ordered to be printed, 

On motion of Mr. A., the committee was dis- 
charged from the further consideration of the above 

reuition., 

Mr. DIX, from the Select Committee to whom 
was referred the (House) bill establishing the 
Smithsonian Institute, reported the same with 
amendments; which were ordered to be printed. 

The bill making alterations in the pay depart- 
ment of the army was taken up; when, on motion 
of 

Mr. HUNTINGTON, the bill and amendment 
made thereto by the House of Representatives were 
referred to the Committee on Military A fiairs. 

The (House) bill for the relief of Thomas ap 
Catesby Jones was read a first and second time, 
and referred to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. . 

The (Tlouse) bill for the relief of Nathan Smith 
and Charles K. Smith, and others, was read a first 
and second time, and referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 


Several messages 


The (House) joint resolution for the relief of 


Seth M. Leavenworth, was read a first and second 
time, and referred to the Conimittee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

The Senate proceede d to the consideration of the 
report of the Committee on Foreign Relations, upon 
the claim of the owners of the brig General Arm- 
strong; when, 

On motion of Mr. JOHNSON, of Louisiana, the 
further consideration of the subject was postponed 
until Wednesday next. 

On motion of Mr. SPEIGHT, the Senate pro- 
ceeded, as in Committee of the Whole, to the con- 
sideration of the bill appropriating alternate sections 
of the public lands for the improvement of the Pearl 
river. 

Mr. SPEIGHT described the lands asked to be 
appropriated as almost worthless, being subject 
to inundations, and stated that the amount of acres 
embraced was about half a million; the length of 
the river, according to its course, being about three 
hundred miles. 

Mr, JOHNSON, of Louisiana, corroborated this 
description of the lands along the lower shores of 
Pearl river, Of the upper region he did not know 
anything. 

Mr. BAGBY opposed this system of giving 
away the public lands for the purpose of internal 
improvement. He viewed it as an improper exer- 
cise of the power of Congress. He expressed his 
conviction that no great commercial advantage was 
to be expected from this donation, for the whole 
banks of the river were a series of slouchs and 
slashes, through which no vessel ever could make 
tS Way. 

Mr. SPEIGHT said he had known three or 
four steamboats, with cargoes worth from $5,000 to 
$10,000 each, come up the river in a season, 

Mr. BAGBY replied that after a three months’ 
rain, this may have been the case. He objected 
to the bill on the ground of expediency as well as 
for constitutional reasons: and concluded with 
asking for the yeas and nays on the question of 
the engrossment of the bill.” 

Mr. SPEIGHT expressed his regret that when- 
ever td was made to Congress for anything 
for the benefit of Mississippi, it was not only met 
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rors: 


by an opposition from the old States, but by a side | have all been in error, ineluding the President, and 


blow from some one of the new States. 
work had been considered of so much importance 
in the State, that the Legislature had memorialized 
Congress on the subject. He respected the consti- 
tutional objections of the Senator from Alabama; 
hut in giving to Congress the power ‘to dispose 
of’ the public lands, the Constitution had confer- 


red the power to sell these lands, or give them | 
Its power over 


away, according to its discretion. 
the public domain was an unlimited power. 


Mr. BAGBY denied that the Constitution gave | 


Congress power to dispose of the public lands for 
unconstitutional purposes, 
axiom never to do indirectly what could not be 
done directly; and it was not to be permitted that 
money which could not be directly drawn from the 
Treasury, should be drawn in this indirect mode. 

Mr. CHALMERS vindicated the bill, and re- 


It was a sound moral | 


plied to the objections of the Senator from Alaba- | 


ma. Herepresented Pearl river as passing through 
as rich a cotton country as was represented by any 
Senator on this floor. Through this river the 
produce of Hinds county found its way to Mobile. 
By opening this river the lands immediately on its 
banks, now unsaleable, would he drained and ren- 
dered valuable. Thus the United States, as a 
landholder, would be merely doing, by making 
this appropriation, what every prudent proprietor 
would do for the benefit of his property. By the 
increased value which would be thus given to the 
reserved sections, Government would obtain dou- 
ble the value of the whole domain in its present 
state. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Louisiana, reminded the 
Senate that millions of acres had been granted by 
Congress, from time to time, for the purposes of 
internal improvement, heretofore; and this was a 
sufficient answer to the constitutional objections of 
the Senator from Alabaina. The interest which 
Louisiana had in this appropriation was compara- 
tively trifling, as Pearl river only touched her 
boundary ; but its improvement was of vital im- 
portance to the State of Mississippi. She only 
asked a boon similar to that which had been alrea- 
dy civen to the other new States. 


On motion of Mr. HANNEGAN, the further 


consideration of the bill was then postponed, and’! 


the Senate proceeded to the consideration of the 


SPECIAL ORDER. 

The Senate then proceeded to the consideration 
of the bill to protect the rights of American citizens 
in the Oregon territory. 

The question pending being on the motion of Mr. 


BENTON, to refer the bill, with instructions, to | 


the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. CASS addressed the Senate as follows: 

I did not intend, Mr. President, again to trouble 
the Senate upon any question, connected with our 
claim to Oregon, or with the proper course of 
policy to adopt in support of it. And I avowed 
to those friends with whom I am in the habit of 


free consultation, this determination to remain si- | 


lent, believing I had occupied my full share of the 
attention of the Senate, and of the public, so far as 
the public can be interested in any views of mine. 
I ain now, however, compelled to break the silence, 
[had imposed upon myself, and again to vindi- 
cate the position in which I am placed. 
orable Senator from Missouri has referred to me 
by name, and if l would not seem to abandon the 
cround, I have occupied, T must defend it from this 
new and vigorous assault. 1 shall, however, be 
brief, avoiding recapitulation, and confining my- 
self almost exclusively to two of the propositions 
submitted by the Senator,—one entirely new, the 
other presented in the previous discussion, but 
again brought forward, though with new facts and 


Ulustrations, and%xtended to more remote regions, | 


The former is the assertion of the non-existence of 
the line of 54° 40’, and the latter the assertion, that 


The hon- | 


the parallel of 49° was established as a boundary | 


between the British and French possessions, by 


commissaries under the treaty of Utrecht, and that 


it ran to the northwest coast. 


The Senator commenced by the work of demoli- | 
tion—pulling down before he built up—clearing | 
off the rubbish occasioned by the labor of others, to 
procure a fair site, preparatory to the task of re- | 


edification. And how has this system of destruc- 
tion and of substitution been effected? The process 
and the result I propose to examine. 

In the first place, he announces, that till now we 


| 


This || Congress, and the country, and that no such line 
'| as the parallel of 54° 40’ has ever been established 


as the northern boundary of Oregon, and he coy. 
siders that this correction of a great popular error 
is enough to “quiet the excitement, which hag 
been got up about it.’” I fear, sir, that the honor- 
able Senator deceives himself, and that this ercite- 
ment, as he terms it, or this conviction of the ev. 
tent and justice of our title, as I term it, is fay 
beyond the reach of any new reading of old docy- 
ments, however gigantic may be the mteliect which 
puts itself to the task of giving out and vindicatine 
anew system of national rights, or any new ey;_ 
dence in support of them. The honorable Sena. 
tor is as competent to the performance of this 
labor, as any oneamong us. But, sir, when a creat 
question like this has occupied the attention of an 
enlightened country and Government, in some 
mode or other, for almost half a century, and more 
recently has called into its service the heads and 
toneues and pens of hosts of able men in public 
and in private life, the discovery and promulgation 
of new views, giving an unexpected direction to a 
great controversy, is not indeed impossible, hut is 
so far improbable, that he, who claims the title and 
the reward of a discoverer, must expect to hav 
his pretensions investigated with much care, and 
admitted with much caution. The honorable Sey- 
ator, in the exultation of anticipated success, 
speaks of the philosophy of the fifty-fowr-forties, and 
says * there is an end of that question! All gone— 
vanished—evaporated into thin air—and the place 
where it was, not to be found.”’ And then comes 
the parturition of the mountain, and the birth of 
the mouse. 

It is a good old fable, intended to convey a use- 
ful truth. But it is somewhat dangerous in its ap- 
plication, especially when he, who appeals to it, in 
the very act of decrying the labor of another, an 
nounces ex cathedra the value of hisown. Pulling 
down to build up! annihilating one line to estab- 
lish another! There is such a thing as putting the 
saddle on the wrong horse. 

The honorable Senator says, “ there is no bound- 
ary at 54° 40’.” I quote his very words, and join 
issue with him. If there is not, I shall then con- 
fess, that I for one am liable to all the sneers he 
casts upon the fifty-four-forties, as he calls them, 

and upon their cause; while, if there is, I shall 
leave to the honorable Senator the position he has 
assumed. 

And whence this declared popular error, re- 
specting the boundary line of 54° 40’? It origi- 
nates, says the Senator, in the treaty with Russia, 
concluded in 1824, the third article of which he 
quotes— 

« Art. 3. It is moreover agreed, that, hereafter, there shall 
not be formed, by the citizens of the United States, or un 
der the authority ofthe said States, any establishment upon 
the northwest coast of Ameriea, nor in any of the islands 
adjacent, to the north of fifty-four degrees forty minutes 
north latitude ; and that, in the same munner, there shall be 
none formed by Russian subjects, or under the authority of 
Russia, south of the same parallel.” 

Now, sir, this, one would think, is clear enough 
Here is fifty-four forty, established as a boundary, 
as plainly as words and types can establish it, be- 
yond which the claim of the United States cannot 
extend. It is the northern limit, across which we 
cannot go. We may march up to it; with that 
Russia has no concern. But the moment we 

| attempt to put foot over it, we shall be met by 
this convention, and our plighted faith not to pass 
it. If this is not a boundary to us, I am sure l 
do not know what boundary we can have, there or 
anywhere else. It is a point not to be discussed. 
It gains no strength by argument, no clearness by 
illustration. It is a boundary line; and when thet 
is said, all is said. JI am well aware it is a line in 
posse, and not in esse, established upon paper, and 
not actually marked upon the surface of the globe 
But so is most of the boundary between us and the 
British possessions, and between us and Mexico 
And the Senator himself, in his argument, where 
he undertakes to prove the establishment of the 
arallel of 49°, as the line fixed under the treaty of 
Jtrecht, expressly says it was established but not 
‘run. It was nevertheless a great line of demarca- 
tion, whose effects are said to be felt upon the rights 
of nations at this day. All boundaries between 
‘countries, which are not natural lines or marks, 
must be first fixed by diplomatic arrangement, and 
when this is done, their establishment upon the 
l earth becomes a question of fact, and is usually 
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committed to scientific persons, who give practical 
ject to the labors of the diplomatists. If, there- 
yor the parallel of fifty-four forty should remain 
a paper instead of a visible boundary till dooms- 
Jay, it would nevertheless be a barrier, beyond 
which we could not pass, and might at any time 
he ascertained by astronomical observations, and 
marked upon the ground, should such a measure 
become necessary to assert the jurisdiction of the 
one party, or to arrest that of the other, i 
After quoting the third article of our treaty with 
nyssia, the honorable Senator proceeds to quote 
che third article of the treaty between Russia and 
fneland, regulating their mutual pretensions to the 
ame rerion. And he controls the construction of 
ne treaty, by what legitimate process I know not, 
by the provisions of the other. He says, and 
wrangely too, that * they are identical in objects, 
nd nearly in terms.’’ Identical in objects! Why, 
y, one is a treaty between the United States and 
Russia for the adjustment of their mutual preten- 
ons, and the other is a treaty between England 
end Russia for the adjustment of their pretensions. 
\‘ptil it is shown, that American pretensions and 
English pretensions are the same, the identity of 
the objects of these treaties will be among the dis- 
coveries, that are yet to be made. 
cal in terms!’ This, sir, is almost an equal mis- 
«ke. ‘To show it, I will quote this third article of 
the Anglo-Russian treaty: 


| 


** Nearly identi- | 


. | 
“Agr. 3. The line of demarcation between the posses- | 


sous of the high contracting parties upon the coast of the 
ytinent and the islands of America, to the northwest, 
spall de drawn in the manner following: commencing from 
southernmost point of the island, called Prince of 
Wales’ Island, which point lies in the parallel of 54° 40’, 
wid the 133d degree of west longitude, (meridian of Green- 
vich,) the said line shall ascend to the north, along the 
channel called Portland Channel as far as the point of the 
mtinent, Where it strikes the 58th degree of north latitude ; 
fom this last mentioned point to the point of intersection 
the L4lst degree of west longitude, will prove to be at the 
tance of more than ten marine leagues from the ocean; 
limit between the British possessions and the line of 
ast Which is to belong to Russia as abovementioned, 
\ll be formed by a line parallel to the windings of the 
oast, and which shall never exeeed the distance of ten 
murine leagues therefrom. And the line of demarcation 
hall follow the summit of the mountains, situated parallel 
sthe coast, as far as the point of intersection of the 14Ist 
gree of west longitude, (of the same meridian,) and finally 
m the said point of intersection the said meridian line of 

e Lilst degree on the prolongation, as far as the Frozen 
van, shall form the limit between the Russian and Brit- 
‘) possessions on the continent of America to the north- 
Now, sir, I do not quote this article, because it 
has the slightest bearing upon our claim, or ought to 
have upon our Investigation of its extent; but to 
show the mistake, into which the honorable Sena- 
wor has been led, when he considers these two arti- 
cles as identical, either in their objects or in their 
tems. ‘They are almost as dissimilar in the one, 
is in the other. The effort of Russia was the 
same. It was to procure a recognition from the 
uly parties, Whose claims interfered with hers, of 
ner title to that part of the country. This she 
elected by a stipulation with the United States, 
iat they would assert no pretensions north of 
4° 40' generally, and a stipulation with England, 
that she would assert none north of the same line, 
{west of ten marine leagues from the coast. 
‘n her part, Russia relinquished all her preten- 
‘ions south of 54° 40’, but without touching the 
conflicting claims of the other parties, leaving them 
io adjust these in their own manner as they would, 
oras they could; and both England and the Uni- 
fd States are as free this day to assert each its 


own utle, and to oppose that of its adversary, as 


tions with Russia, 


I therefore remove from this discussion all the 


‘onorable Senator has said respecting the objects, 
he terms, and the effect of this treaty between 
England and Russia. We were no parties to it. 


\ was formed a year after our treaty with the lat- 


‘er Power, and we had just as much right to regu- 
tte the descent of the crowns of Russia and Eng- 
wn those Powers had to regulate our right to the 

‘ezon territory. In fact, they assumed no such 
‘onstrous pretensions. And I must confess my 


“prise, that their arrangements are introduced | 


, a / es : 
‘ere, as binding or controlling our territorial claims. 


- yet these two articles are placed by the hon- || 
orable Senator in juxtaposition, as though they | 


_ parts of the same instrument, and his deduc- 
—_ respecting our rights seem to be drawn from 
ne or the other indiscriminately: so much so, that 


‘he Senator actually says, ‘I have shown you the | 


THE 


' treaty. 


‘ limits as established with Russia in 1824; I have 
‘ produced the treaties (not treaty) which establish 
‘them, and here, also, is a map, which illustrates 
‘them, and shows everything precisely as I have 
‘read it from the treaties,’ (not treaty.) He then 
proceeds to point out errors, which it is not neces- 
sary to examine, for they have reference exclusive- 
ly to the treaty between Great Britain and Russia, 
and notto that between Russia and the United States. 
Our treaty merely provides that the parallel of 54° 
40’ shall be our northern boundary. Now, what 
have the errors of geographers or map makers, in 
the protraction of the line between Russia and 
England, to do with the plain undeniable bounda- 
rv which limits our possessions ?—a boundary so 
plain, indeed, that he who runs may read it in the 
j What, therefore, is the direction of the 
other line—the Anglo-Russian line—which the 
Senator has discussed, and whether it goes to 55°, 
or 56°, or 619, or, indeed, to the north pole, 
touches us as little as any other question in politi- 
‘al geography. 

Then, sir, fifty-four forty is resuscitated, brought 
to life—an existing boundary, to which we may 
go, but beyond which we may not pass. We can 
jam up to it without any imputation upon our wis- 
dom or our honor; ** and the place where it was’? is 
yet there, and there it will continue to be. 

It will be recollected, sir, that the honorable Sen- 


'ator has staked this issue upon the existence of 


this line of 54° 40’; and when we point to the Rus- 
sian treaty, he attempts to meet us by his construc- 
tion ofa treaty, and of the causes that led to it, 
between Russia and Eneland. Werepudiate this, 
and refuse to have our line annihilated without our 
consent. 

The line, then, exists, though the honorable 
Senator says it is confined by the precise terms of 
the treaty ‘to the islands and coasts, and having 
no manner of relation to the continent.’? And 
again: ** This is the Russian line on the continent 


_*with Great Britain: the United States have no 


‘continental line, either with 
‘ Britain.”’ 

Strange assertions, as [ shall show. Were this 
even so, still we should have our favorite line, 
though it might stop short of the eastern extent of 
our claim, and though the honorable Senator says 
we have **no boundary at 54° 40'.”” But where 
does this line stop in its easterly progress? The 
honorable Senator says it does not touch the ‘ con- 
tinent.”” Why he makes it an insular boundary, 
in the very face of an express stipulation, that it 


Russia or Great 


shall extend to the ‘islands and the coasts,’’ I 


know not. As he gives no reasons for this limita- 
tion of the natural construction of the article—not, 
indeed, its natural construction merely, but its ex- 


| press and positive declaration—I must be permit- 
} } | 


ted to believe, that coast is the coast of the continent, 
and the islands ** the islands adjacent to it.”’ Ad- 
jacent to what? To the coast. To what coast? 
To the northwest coast of America. The treaty 
recognises two geographical divisions—the coast, 
or continent, and the adjacent islands. 
orable Senator says it is confined to the islands, 


The hon- | 


and does not extend to the continent, or coast. I | 


cannot argue this point. 


By each of these conventions, he says, ‘‘ the Rus- | 
| § sian claim is confined to the coasts and islands; and 


‘| © by each the same limit is given both to the United 


‘ States and Great Britain,’ &c. ** It was a limit 


‘ wholly in the water, not at all on the land; the Brit- | 
‘ ish only reached it by going through Portland Chan- | 


i¢ 9) 
nel. 
‘ley were before the execution of these conven- | 


I do not understand this atall, sir. The Senator 
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sia and us there is no limitation, and if a limitation 
be sought, it must be found in the circumstances 
and in a fair application of the language to them. 

It is a geographical fact, well known to all, who 
have investigated the subject, that the northiest 
coast of «Imerica is the name, by which a large but 
indefinite region upon the shores of the Pacific, 
extending eastward without positive limits, was 
designated and recognised, as well in works of ge- 
ography and history, as in diplomatic documents 
It was a descriptive term, applied to a vast coun- 
try. I shall place this beyond controversy, by 
reference to unquestionable authorities, ‘ 

In the very convention with Enveland of 1818, by 
which a jomt occupation of Oregon is held, the 
whole country itself is distinguished by this appel- 
lation: ; 


“Itis agreed that any country, thet may be claimed by 
either party on the northwest coust of America westward of 
the Stony Mountains,’ &c. 

And twice in that instrument the said country 
is alluded to. And it will be seen, that this desig 
nation earries the region described by it to the 
Rocky Mountains; or, in other words, designates 
the whole country by that comprehensive term. 

In the British statement, annexed to the protocol 
of the sixth conference, by Messrs. Huskisson and 
Addington, British Plenipotentiaries in the negotia- 
tion of 1826-'27, it is said: 

“ The Government of Great Britain, in proposing to renew 
for the term of ten years the third article of the convention 
of 1318, respecting the territory on the northwest coast of 
America west of the Rocky Mountains,’ Ke. 

“Spain ceded to the United States ali their rights and 
claim on the wesfern coast of America, and north of the 42d 
degree.”? 

In the Nootka Sound convention, the country 
generally is called the northwest coast. 

In the counter statement by Mr. Gallatin, he 
speaks of the ‘territory in question,” and he says: 

“That by the Nootka convention, all the parts of the north 
west coust of Americu, occupied by either party,’ &e. 

Using the terms territory and northwest coast as 
convertible, and designating the same country. 

* Finally,’ says Mr. Rush, in the history of his 
residence at the Court of London, page 372, ‘* it 

> ) 
‘was agreed that the country on the northwest coast 
‘ of «America, westward of the Rocky Mountains, 
‘claimed by either party,’’ &c. 

Mr. Adams, in a letter to Baron Tuyl, dated 
May 7, 1823, speaks of the * rights and interests 
which have been bronght into collision upon the 
northwest coast.’’ 

In the instructions from Mr. Adams to Mr. Mid- 
dleton, dated 23d July, 1823, he describes the coun- 
try as the northwest coast. He says: 

“A Russian charter gave to the American Company the 
northwest coast of America, from 55° to Bhering’s Siraits.”’ 

He further says, in a letter to Mr. Middleton: 

“You are authorized to propose an article of the same 
import for the terin of ten vears, for the signature of a jomt 
convention between the United States, Great Britain, and 
Russia.”’ 

Ee says, in the same letter to Mr. Rush: 

“If the British Northwest and Hudson’s Bay Company 
have any posts on the coust, as suggested in the article in 
the Quarterly Review, above cited, the third article of the 
convention of the 20th October, 1818, is applicable to them. 
Mr. Middleton is authorized to propose an article of similar 
import to be inserted in a joint convention between the Unt- 
ted States, Great Britain, and Russia, fora term of ten years 
from its signature. You are authorized to make the same 
proposal to the British Government; and with a view to 


| draw a definite line of demarcation for the future, to stijpu- 


late that no settlement shall hereafler be made on the north- 


| west coast, or on any of the islands adjoining, by Russian 
| subjects south of latitude 55°; by citizens of the United 
| States north of 51°; or by British subjects either south of 
| 51° or north of 55°.” 


| one moment says that the United States and Great | 


Britain have both the same limit; in the next, that 


| our line never touches the land, but the British line 


; marine leagues from the coast. 


does. 
all. 


The fact is, they have not the same line at 


Ours is the parallel of 54° 40’, continental and | 


insular, for the distinction of the Senator between | 
| the two is wholly gratuitous, unknown to the con- 


vention. The British line commences at a point on 
that parallel, and then quits it, running thence such 
courses, as give to Russia an irregular parallelo- 


| gram, extending north and south along the coast, 


and east in width ten marine leagues from the sea. 


But what is the meaning of the phrase northwest | 


coast of America in this connexion? 
tent may it be fairly said-to reach? 


To what ex- 
In the British 


‘* For it showed,’’ says the honorable Senator 
from Missouri, in a speech in 1842, ‘* that the Brit- 
ish had no rights on the northwest coast.’’ ‘* It was 


| not until we discovered the Columbia, that she re- 


newed her claim to any territory on the northwest 
coast.’’ **Our title is good against England through- 


| out the coast,”’ &c. 


This language is conclusive. [tis obvious, that 
the whole northwest coast, or Oregon, is referred to; 


| and the parties claiming it are recognised as the 


treaty, as above quoted, the question is placed be- || 


yond controversy. The Russian possessions, as 
between England and Russia, are limited to ten 
As between Rus- 


United States, Great Britain, and Russia. A divis- 
ion of their respective pretensions is proposed by 
east and west lines, thus separating the region into 
three districts, lying respectively north or south of 
oneanother. There is no difference in the descrip- 
tion of their claims. Insular or continental, they 


are all the same in their eastern extension. 


These proofs, that the descriptive appellation 
northwest coast was applied generally to the country 
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north of California, and west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, might be multiplied almost indefinitely; but 
it is not necessary; the examples already given es- 
tablishing the fact beyond controversy. If, there- 
fore, the honorable Senator from Missouri seeks to 
confine the epithet northwest coast to the narrow 
recion within sight and sound of the surges of the 
ocean, he secks a construction and contraction, in- 
consistent with the historical geography of the 
country, as well as with the rights and intentions 
of the parties, Our northwest coast, which is now 
our Oregon, by the arrangement with Russia, can- 
not extend north of 54° 40’, and her northwest coast 
cannot extend south of thatline. The longitudinal 
extent of either is a question, that does not concern 
the other, Our claim in that direction is from the 
Pacific to the Rocky Mountains. Russia, since 
her treaty with us, has entered into a convention 
with Eneland, by which she restricts her claim to 
xtent of ten marine 


an leacues from the coast. 
Before that, ehe was free to carry her title to the 
Rocky Mountains, the eastern boundary of the 
northwest This subsequent arrangement 
neither affects our richts nor our duties, and 54° 
40! is yet the barrier, beyond which we cannot pass. 

What would be the condition of the parties if 
Russian had formed no convention with England? 
What rivht should we then have to say, that the 
Rus in pretension do not extend over the whole 
of the country of the northwest coast, but are limited 
fo ten marine leawues from it? None whatever. 
And equent convention, between 


coast. 


how cana sul 


other parties, regulate a prior instrument, to which 


we were a party? When we made an arrangement 
with Russia, of the northwest coast 
stretched to the Rocky Mountains. We promised 
that Power, that we would not pass the parallel of 
54° 40' in northern What right 
have we to suy that Russia did not mean, by the 
same deseriptive words, what we meant, or that 
that Power did not assert any claim over the coun- 
iry desicnated by them? The northwest coast for 
her, says the honorable Senator, is the islands ad- 
jacent to it; while for us it is the whole country to 
the Rocky Mountains! Our duties are to be judged 
by existing circumstances, and not by subsequent 
arrangements between different parties. With the 
motives of Russia, or the consideration, which Eng- 
land wave her for the cession, we have no concern. 
Had the former Power ceded her whole claim to 
the latter, our obligations would have remained the 
same, the benefit being transferred to England, 
instead of being held by Russia. 54° 40', we said 
to Russia, is our line in the country of the north- 
west coast, and there | hope we shall be found. 

But if the honorable from Missouri 
should succeed in the establishment of his position, 
that we are not bounded on the north by this par- 
allel of 54° 40’, I do not see, that the little band is 
in any worse condition, or the pretensions of the 
country at all diminished; for the former seems to 
me imtimately connected with the latter; but quite 
the contrary. In that eve nt, we should fall back 
upon our original Spanish tite, and carry our claim 
to the parallel of 619. Our arrangement with Rus- 
Sia Was an agreement to take less than the claim 
we could rightfully urge, as the grantees of the 
Spanish Government. 


our country 


our progress, 


Senator 


The. honorable Senator, in the further prosecu- 
tion of his argument, that we have no claim to fifty- 
four forty, says that we offered that line to Russia, 
as her southern boundary, and to England as her 
northern, Ile then refers to the proposition made 
by Mr. Rush, who offered 51° as our northern 
boundary, and says we now seek to go jam up to 
54° 40’, after the offer of 519, which was refused 
by England. 

Why, sir, all this history of the negotiation is well 
known, and I must confess I do not see its bearing 
upon the peculiar views presented by the Senator. 
Ile is secking to show the inconsistency of the 
American Government in urging a claim to 549 
1)’, after having offered to accept the parallel of 
51° as our northern boundary. But why select 
this offer for this purpose? We have made a much 
more favorable one for England, which she has 
more than once refused. We have offered 49°, 
and as late as the last season. If these changes 
are proofs of inconsistency, the last being the great- 
est, furnishes the strongest evidence of it. I re- 
peat, sir, What new view is presented by going 
back to the offer of Mr. Rush in 1823, when that 
of Mr. Buchanan, in 1845, yielded two degrees 
more of latitude ? " 2 
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But there was not the slightest inconsistency, 


then, nor is there any now. This branch of the 
subject has been already fully debated, and I have 
no disposition to renew the discussion. These 
offers were all offers of compromise, made in a 
spirit of concession, and not the assertion of a claim; 
and, when rejected, the party making them was at 
full liberty to urge its whole title, unembarrassed 
by these efforts at conciliation, and without being 
obnoxious to the charge of inconsistency. And 
this was recognised and distinctly stated to the 
British Government by Mr. Gallatin in 1827, who 
said, that “his Government did not hold itself 
‘bound hereafter in consequence of any proposal 
* which it had made for aline of separation between 
the territories of the two nations beyond the Rocky 
Mountains, but would consider itself at liberty to 
‘contend for the full extent of the claims of the 
‘United States.’’ Here, sir, the American Gov- 
ernment, in 1827, maintained, that the offers thus 
made and rejected did not reach to the extent of 
their full claims, but, that being rejected, we were 
at liberty to fall back upon our original title, as 
though these attempts at compromise had not been 
made. What right, then, has the honorable mem- 
ber from Missouri to charge the American Gov- 
ernment with inconsistency, because it offered 51° 
and then 499, and these offers being refused, and 
all efforts at compromise hopeless, now urges the 
full extent of its claim, as it announced in 1827 it 
would do? 

Before proceeding further, sir, I desire to remove 
from this discussion the honored names of Jeffer- 
son and Madison. On a former occasion, I stated 
the circumstances, under which they acted, and 
explained, I thought sufliciently, why their senti- 
ments and course imposed no rule of conduct on 
us, in the new situation, in which we are placed, 
unknown to them. They sought the northern 
limits of Louisiana, and their extension west to 
the Pacific. And they found some historical mem- 
orandum, stating that the parallel of 49° had been 
established under the treaty of Utrecht, as a divi- 
ding line between the French and British posses- 
sions on the American continent. ‘They were in- 
deed aware that the subject was doubtful; for Mr. 
Madison, in his first instructions, instead of as- 
serting the fact, as the honorable gentleman from 
Missouri thinks he did, says: ‘there is reason to 
believe it;’’ and he says still further, ‘* you will per- 
ceive the necessity of recurring to the proceedings of 
the commissaries as the source of authentic informa- 
tion.’? ** These are not within our reach here,’’ &c. 
And this was before our purchase_of the Spanish 
claim, which perfected and completed our title. 
The course these eminent statesmen pursued was 
the best under the then existing circumstances. 
What they did not possess, we have acquired. 
What they did not know, we have discovered. 
We have extended our claim by a new purchase, 
and we have ascertained, what Mr. Madison ap- 
pears to have suspected, that the historical state- 
ment, respecting the establishment of the parallel of 
49°, at any rate west of the Rocky Mountains, is 
incorrect, and that no such line exists. And the 
same remark applies, although to a less extent, to 
the cabinets of Mr. Monroe, and of Mr. Adams, 
both of whom have been appealed to by the Sena- 
tor from Missouri in support of his position. 
Florida was not purchased, until towards the close 
of the first term of Mr. Monroe, and after that 
time the notion, that the 49th parallel had been 
established under the treaty of Utrecht, and ex- 
tended perhaps west of the Rocky Mountains, may 
have produced some impression. But itis obvious, 
that it did not permanently influence the course of 
the Government. For Mr. Rush offered the 51st 
parallel, as a compromise line for our boundary; 
and Mr. Gallatin, as I have already said, repudia- 
ted the early offers, and went back to the whole 
claim. 

Now, sir, where is this monstrous inconsistency 
and injustice, which the honorable Senator sees in 
the assertion of our claim by the present Adminis- 
tration north of the 49th? If the cabinet of Mr. 
Adams believed we were concluded by the treaty 
of Utrecht and by a line established under it, how 
came they to pass beyond that line, and to offer 
as a compromise two degrees of latitude north of 
it, indicating by the very offer itself, that our just 


‘ 


‘ 


claim went beyond that limit? And what was | 
meant by the semi-protest of Mr. Gallatin, an- | 


nouncing that the preceding proposals—those of 
51 and 49—having been rejected, his Government 


June 1, 
would now contend for the full claims of the Uni- 
ted States? These full claims of course went a. 
yond 519; and having got so far on the north side 
of 49°, and so near 54° 40’ with the cabinet of Mr 
Adams, I shall leave to the honorable Senator 
from Missouri the task of reconciling their eoy. 
duct with the belief, that this barrier of 49° pjc,< 
like a great fortification to check our further t 
gress in a northern direction. 

‘The Senator from Missouri has again submitted 
his views, respecting the establishment of the pa, 
allel of 499, under the treaty of Utrecht. In ti, 
former discussions his object was to vindicate the 
truth of history, and to redeem the character of 
the American Senate from the charge of ignorance. 
He expressly stated he made no practical applica- 
tion of the main fact. Now the ground seems ts 
be changed. The Senator says that my endorse. 
ment of Mr. Greenhow’s error in a blunderins 
book, ** lays him under the necessity of corr: cting 4 
third error, which the fifty-four-forties hug to their 
bosoms.” 

We do not claim any exemption from the ord)- 
nary frailties of humanity. If we hug to our by, 
soms the rights and interests of our country, we cay 
bear to be sneered at, though at the same time w: 


_may be permitted to investigate the facts and th: 


deductions, by which the charges against us are so 
confidently urged. 

I shall not go over this matter of the treaty of 
Utrecht. I am unwilling even to allude to it again. 
3ut I cannot be driven from my position, or sur- 
render it, without defence. I shall, however, touch 
the topic very briefly, confining myself to the new 
views presented by the Senator from Missouri. 

The Senator says, that my endorsement of Mr 
Greenhow’s blunders has rendered this vindication 
necessary. In the first place, I have not endorsed 
Mr. Greenhow’s assertions or conclusions, be they 
blunders or be they truths. With respect to the 
only point, made by the Senator before, the esta 
lishment of the parallel of 49° east of the Rocky 
Mountains, I expressly stated it was a sub‘ect 
upon which reasonable men might differ. I stated 
that the positive and negative evidence, produced 
by Mr. Greenhow, had induced me to believe, that 
no such line had been run, but I expressly dis- 
claimed the very endorsement, which the gentle- 
man now charges upon me. But I will add, that 
all my subsequent examination and_ reflection 
have fortified this belief, and I am more and mor 
convinced, that the assertion, repecting the estal)- 
lishment of this line, is an historical error, which 
should be removed from all our debates on this 
subject. 

In the second place, the honorable Senator has 
renewed this discussion for a new purpose, not 
before avowed. It is now not alone with a view 
to vindicate history, and to redeem the character 
of the Senate, as on the former occasion; but also 
for a much more important object—for the estab- 
lishment of a political right. ‘The subject ceases to 
be one of speculation, and becomes one of action. 
This line is now pushed across the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and is interposed as a barrier to the extension 
of the territorial claim, which our Government has 
asserted. 

Before I proceed further, allow me to say that 
the fifty-four-forties occupy the negative side o! 
this position. The proof must come from their 
opponents. It is said that our claim 1s limited by 
the parallel of 49°. The existence of a claim's 
conceded on all hands. In its extension north, tt 
is met by the assertion, that its further progress 
in that direction is stopped by a line on the paral: 
lel of 49°, established by the treaty of Utrech 
more than a century ago. Now let those, wi 
say this, prove it. The burden is upon them. 
The assumption, till shown, and_satisfactor! y 
shown, is purely gratuitous. And the proof must 
be reasonable, and such as suits the circumstances: 
not loose assertions, and quotations from manereee, 
works, without authority upon such a subject; -_ 
more especially when there are a vast number e 
circumstances of a positive and negative character, 
which discredit the establishment of such a bound- 
ary; and when the notices referred to seem to be 
repeated successively from one word to another; 

| without any examination of their authenticity, #1" 
| depending perhaps on one common and erroneous 
origin. Why, the very discussion, In which a 
are engaged proves the necessity of adhering . 
established principles. A suit for 125 cents ‘ - 
| not be maintained upon such proof as is here «& 
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duced, when so much better is within the reach of 
the parties. Two months are amply sufficient to 
eocure from the archives of London or Paris evi- 
dence upon this subject, which would terminate 
the controversy. Until that is produced, 1, for one, 
chall protest against the rights of our country being 
jimited or affected by the assumption of a line, rest- 
ing merely upon loose assertion, and upon deduc- 
tions made from them, 2 

With respect to the existence of this line under 
the treaty of Utrecht, what evidence not already 
-onsidered, and, as I think, fairly refuted, has the 
Sepator from Missouri produced? I shall glance 
at, rather than examine, the facts he has brought 
forward. i 

First, he states that the British Indian traders | 
asked as a favor to be permitted to trade in Louis- 
jana south of 49, which was refused. The official 
communication of the British ministers, referred 
to in support of the above assertion, respecting this 
parallel, does not support it, The application was 
made under the treaty of 1794. Louisiana was | 
acquired anereney: _No specific boundaries | 
are alluded to, but a claim is made to trade with 
the Indians in Louisiana. But the honorable Sen- 
ator states that Major Stoddart, who was then, I 
think, not Governor of Louisiana, but military 
commandant at St. Louis, in his Sketches of that 
country, speaks of its northern boundary as follows: | 

“The commerce ofCrozat, by the terms of the patent, ex- 
tended to the utmost limit of Louisiana in that quarter, 
which, by the treaty of Utrecht, in 1713, was fixed at the | 
49th degree.” 

I think I may safely appeal to the honorable 
Senator and ask him, whether he thinks such a 
mere assertion as this is entitled to any weight in | 
ihe determination of this grave question? Major 
Stoddart says that, by the treaty of Utrecht, 49° | 
was the northern boundary of Louisiana. But | 
Major Stoddart was no original authority on such 
a subject, more especially at the distance of a cen- 
tury from the execution of the treaty. He had, | 
no doubt, read the statement of Douglass, which | 
will again quote at the hazard of repetition, as it 
seems to have been the source of the opinion enter- 
tained respecting this matter. His language may 


observed. He says, page 7: 


“ By the treaty, however, the Canada or French line with 
the Hudson Bay Company of Great Britain was ascertained | 
from a certain promontory upon the Atlantic ocean, in fifty | 
degrees thirty minutes of north latitude, to run southwest | 
to Lake Mistissin, to be continued still southwest to the | 
forty-ninta degree, and from thence due west indefinitely.” 

But, sir, notwithstanding the reverence the hon- 
orable Senator from Missouri _— for the | 
views of those who have preceded us in their ac- 
tion on this subject, he himself arraigns the con- 
duct of Mr. Monroe, in concluding a convention | 
with England in 1818, by which the parallel of | 
49° was established as the line of demarcation, be- 
tween her western possessions and ours, east of the 
Rocky Mountains. He says ‘ the treaty of Utrecht 
‘did for us what our own treaties did not.” ‘* That 
‘convention was an act of supererogation, so far | 
‘as it followed the line of Utrecht—an act of deep 
‘injury so far as it stopped it.”’ 


“The line of 49 degrees was just as well established, and 
jist as well respected and observed from the Lake of the 
Woods to the Rocky Mountains, before that convention as 
atter it. Nay, more, it was the understood line between 
those mountains and the sea, and would itself have settled | 
tie Oregon question, and settled it wisely ané beneficially, | 
i'ithad only been permitted to remain unmutilated.”’ : 

Then, sir, these fifty-four-forties are not the only 
persons, Who have discredited the existence of this | 
line,east of the Rocky Mountains. It has been 
authoritatively and practically disclaimed, and dis- 
avowed, and discredited, both by the British and 
American Governments. The act by which this 
was done he calls an act of ‘* supererogation.”’ I 
call tan act of wisdom, founded on the convic- 
‘tion of both of the parties, that a line of demarcation 

tween their respective territories, was necessary, 
and never had been established. The honorable 
Senator censures Mr. Monroe for this arrangement. 
But Mr. Jefferson is equally censurable, so far as 
respects this work of supererogation, for he made 
precisely the same offer to England in 1807. He, 
indeed, struck out a provision that the arrange- 
ment should not extend west of the Rocky Moun- 
tins; but he did this in order not to excite the 
erat of Spain. 

The honorable gentleman, in the previous dis- | 
“ussion of this matter, did not present this subject | 
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in the same point of view. After noticing the projets 
for the establishment of 49°, he savs: ‘“ Here is 
* concurrence in the proceedings of commissaries 
‘under the treaty of Utrecht.’ “* Here is submis- 
‘sion on the part of the British,” &c. What was 
then concurrence and submission now becomes super- 
erogation. But, sir, Mr. Jefferson’s fame may be 
redeemed, and the credit of the American and 
British Governments for common sense supported, 
by reference to a very obvious consideration; and 
that is to a doubt respecting the existence of this 
line of 49°—a doubt which, in all probability, ulti- 
mately strengthened into conviction. The very 
view, which the honorable Senator now presents, 
was presented by myself in a former discussion, 
in order to prove that all the statesmen alluded to 
must have believed or suspected this celebrated 
line was a nonentity. This work, then, which 
occupied the attention of the two Governments at 
various intervals for ten years, was not a work of 
supererogation, but of prudence. I said: * But if 
‘ by concurrence is meant, that this line was actu- 
‘ally established by the treaty of Utrecht, and 
‘thus binding on the parties, no other convention 
‘was necessary. Both nations, upon this assump- 
‘tion, mistook their own rights and their duties. 
‘The boundary had been established a century 
‘ before, and they were carrying on a useless and 
‘ barren negotiation, which was thus blindly and 
‘unnecessarily ripened into a treaty in 1818.”’ 
The Senator introduces a memorial from Lord 
Selkirk, in which there is an allusion, althourh 
not a very clear one, to the treaty of Utrecht; but 
as it says expressly that “ the stipulations of the 
‘ treaty of Utrechtas to the limits of the Hudson Bay 
‘territories do not bear at all upon the question,” 
and as this memorial is characterized by the Amer- 
lean ministers as an idle paper, I shall not stop to 


examine it; especially as I know of nothing in the | 


| position or character of Lord Selkirk, which would 


give to his opinion any peculiar weight in the ad- 


justment of this question. The establishment of a 


creat national boundary requires better evidence, 
than the surmise of even a Scotch nobleman, who 
possessed no source of information, not open to all 


g t $ | of us. We want facts, and not opinions, and facts 
be more or less traced in all the notices, that I have 


authentically proved. 

I pass by, also, the memorial of Messrs. Mon- 
roe and Pinckney to the Spanish Minister, because 
they repeat the same facts, in almost the same lan- 
guage, which were communicated by Mr. Madison 
to Mr. Monroe, and which have been traced back 
to Douglas. These gather no strength from rep- 


| etition, and must be judged by the original author- 


ity, and not by the number of transcribers. 

The honorable Senator has made a remark, in 
the justice of which, I fully concur. He says: 

“That when a man is struggling in a just cause, 
he generally gets help, and often from unseen and 
unknown quarters.’’ 

He says ‘that timely assistance has come to 


| him in this matter,’? and among these unforeseen 
| contributions, he has introduced a letter from Mr. 


| Mr. Greenhow. 


jects in view. 


Pitkin to Mr. Webster, in which the writer sneers 


/at my credulity, or pities it, | know not which, 


because [ have placed myself upon the statements of 
I shall not turn out of my path to 
redeem myself from this charge of credulity, or 
what would be still less desirable, to escape the 
pity of Mr. Pitkin. I have more important ob- 
That gentleman refers to a conver- 


| sation, which took place at the dinner table of Mr. 


Jefferson in 1806, in which that eminent man ad- 
vanced the opinion, that by the treaty of Utrecht 
the parallel of 49° was established, as the boundary 


| between the French and English possessions. 


| The opinion of Mr. Jefferson gains no weight by 


this repetition of it. We had it before in a much 
more authentic form: in the letter of instruction 


| from Mr. Madison, Secretary of State, to Mr. 


| Monroe. 


I repeat, sir, we must pass by all these 


opinions, formed a century after the event to which 


they refer, and go to the original authorities, 
which are as open to us as they were to our prede- 
cessors, and with the additional benefit of a severe 
and long continued investigation. 

Mr. Pitkin transmits also an extract from the 
work of Colonel Hutchins, which was presented 
by Colonel Pickering to Mr. Jefferson, and the 
Senator from Missouri seems to give importance 
to this additional testimony. It is still the same 
question—the question of repetition. I must make 
my acknowledgments, as well as the Senator 


from Missouri, to friendly contributors; and one 
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gentleman, whom I will name—and he is not only 
a personal friend, but a man of reading and judg- 
ment, (Mr. Buel, of Detroit)—has investigated the 
subject with research and care, and has furnished 
me with the result of his labors. IT owe to him an 
extract from Salmon’s Modern History, published 
in 1746, which I will refer to. IT shall place in 
juxtaposition the extract from Hutchins, furnish- 
ed by Mr. Pitkin, by which it will be sufficiently 
evident, that these authorities are essentially the 
same, the latter being derived, in all probability, 
from the former: 
From Salmon. 


From Hutchins. 
* And commissaries did af. 


* And commissaries after 


terwards settle the limits by 
an imaginary line drawn from 
a promontory situated on the 
Atlantic ocean, in 58 degrees 
30 minutes, and running from 
thence southwest to the lake 


wards, on both sides, ascer 
tained the limits by an ima 
ginary line, running from a 
cape, or promontory,in New 
Britain on the Atlantic ocean, 
in 0 degrees 30 minutes north 


Miscosink, or Mistazan, and latitude, then southwest to 
from thence southwest inde- the lake Misgasing, or Mis 
finitely to the latitude of 49; tassin; from thence further 
all the countries to the north southwest direct to the lan 
being assigned to Great Brit tude of 49 degrees. All the 
ain,and all on the south, be- lands to the north of the im 
tween that line and the river aqginary line being assigned 
St. Lawrence, or Canada, to to Great Britain, and all 
France.”’ southward of that line, as far 
as the river St. Lawrence, 
to the French.” 

These extracts, sir, are similar in their state- 
ments, and almost the same in their language. The 
one was parent, and the other offspring. There 
are but two differences—emendations made by 
Hutchins from his own views, or from informa- 
tion obtained elsewhere. One is the substitution 
of latitude 50° 30', and the other is in changing 
southwest indefinitely to southivest direct. ‘This un 
fortunate line has so many Protean shapes, that it 
eludes all attempts to seize it. 

The Senator from Missouri says that ‘ this was, 
‘without doubt, the identical paper transmitted by Mr. 
* Madison to Mr. Monroe;” and he adds: “ I men- 
* tioned that paper once before, when it was pretty 
‘well cried down by the Senator from Michigan, 
*{Mr. Cass.] I mention it now again, and with 
‘hopes of better results.” 

My opinion on this subject remains unshaken. 
The identity of the language used by Mr. Monroe, 
in carrying into effect the instructions of Mr. Mad- 
ison, with the language employed by Douglas, as 
I stated on a former occasion, leaves no doubt of 
their common origin. Let us compare them: 

Mr. Monroe says : 

“The boundary was ascer- 


Douglas says : 
“The line was ascertained 


Sphere eamenn 


tained by a line, beginningin 
the Atlantic, at a cape or pro 
montory, in 58° 30/ north lat 
itude; thence southwesterly 
to Lake Mistissen; thence 
further southwest to the lati 
tude of 49° north from the 
equator, and along that line 


from a certain promontory on 
the Atlantic Ocean, in 58° ay 
ofnorth latitude, to ran south 
west to Lake Mistissen, to be 
continued still southwest to 
the 49th degree, and from 
thence due west indefinit: 

hy.?? 


indefinitely.”’ 

Now, sir, there is in these extracts a parity, not 
to say an identity, of language, which speaks their 
common origin. As Salmon was the authority for 
Hutchins, so was Douglas the authority for Mr. 
Monroe. 

How the Senator from Missouri could refer to 
the extracts from Hutchins, in proof that a line was 
established by the treaty of Utrecht, west of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company possessions, and still more, 
how he could refer to it as the foundation of the 
representation made by Mr. Madison and Mr. 
Monroe, is to me incomprehensible. Why, this 
line, according to Hutchins, expressly stops, when 
it reaches the parallel of 49°, and yet his authority 
is here introduced in support of the statement of 
its indefinite extension on that parallel, and its con- 
tinuance as our boundary to the Pacific. 

His line runs from Lake Misgasing or Mistassin 
directly southwest to the parallel of 49°. It will 


| be found, by reference to the maps, that this lake 


is in latitude 50° 30’, (nearly,) and almost north of 
Quebec. A line run thence southwest would strike 
the parallel of 49°, nearly north of Cornwall, in 
Lower Canada, and about two hundred and fifty 


| miles from that place. The lake is itself one of the 


sources of Rupert’s river, a confluent of Hudson’s 
Bay. And the country divided by this line may 
be described, in general terms, as lying between 
Hudson’s Bay and the Atlantic, north of the St, 
Lawrence. Thus confirming the reference made 
by Salmon, and by Hutchins after him, to the 
southern extension of the region, partitioned be- 
tween England and France. 

Now, sir, how stands this matter? Douglas said 
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this line started from a promontory in 58° 30’, and 
run thence southwest to Lake Mastissen; thence 
southwest to the 49th degree; thence indefinitely 
weat. 

Salmon said the line started from a promontory 
in 58° 30’, and run thence southwest to the Lake 
Mascosink or Mistassin, and thence southwest in- 
definitely to the latitude of 49°, 

Jeffreys said the line started in about the latitude 
of 562, and drawing with it a curve (mirabile dictw) 
through the Lake Abitibis down to the 49th degree; 
thence to the Northwest ocean, 

IHiutchins said the commissioners ascertained 
this limit by an imaginary line from a cape or prom- 
ontory in New Britain, on the Atlantic ocean, in 
50° 50’ north; thence southwest to Lake Misea- 
Mistassin; from thence further southwest 
to latitude 49°. 

Meesrs. Monroe and Pinckney said the line beran 
i & Cape Or promontory in 58° 30‘, to run thence 
southwesterly to 49°, and thence indefinitely west. 

tlere, sir, are no less than five different bounda- 
rred to as established under the treaty of 

We cannot believe they are all correct. 


iure we to choose ? 


sine or 


ries, ret 
ts tre hit. 
Lid whiel Are we to stop at 
19°, with Salmon and Hutchins? or are we to go 
st with the other authorities? Is 
The 


altogether too doubtful, indefinite, 


on indefinitely we 
thre eourse to be dire ct or curvilinear ? e loose 
tatements are 
and contradictory to be relied upon in such an in- 
vestication., They are practical illustrations of the 
wisdom of the prine iple, which requires the best 
evidence the nature of the case admits. That best 
evidence is at London and Paris. Let it be pro- 
duced, 

The honorabl se nator acknowledees the receipt, 
in a letter from Mr. Kennedy, of an extract from 
the journal of the 
1714, shewing that commissaries were anpointed 
w settline the trade between England and France, 
ind be deduce 


comin rie 


Enelish House of Commons in 

from that entry the conelusion, that 
were probably appointed at the same 

into effect the tenth article of the 
There 
ity to make this a matter of deduction. 
W ( h ive bye tter € vidence on the subjye et, to w hich l 


time to carry 
Utrecht, which relates to limits. 


j ho nee 


have before referred, and to which I will refer again. 
it is the statement of Father Charlevoix, the cele- 
brated traveller, and historian of the French settle- 
ments in America, who was sent to this continent 
by the French Government to explore and describe 
Lier POSsSeSSIONS, 


He says: 


The negotiations between the two Courts for the boun- 
dares censed, although commissaries bad been appointed 
on both sides ever since the year 1719.” 

4 . ° 

And this 1s corroborated, if the statements of 

“hy tninn as Charlevoix nec ds corroboration, by 
De Mofras, who says, that— 


There a not exist in any written record, nor in anv 
maps or charts, a single document showing that these fron 
tiers (he boundaries under the treaty of Utwecht) ever were 


definttively established 
*t had be 


And in 1722, all proceedings on 
n abandoned, according to Father Char 


this } 

levoix, that not the least pretext might be given to violate 
the good understanding, which it bad been found so difficult 
to 

' 


establish between the two Crowns of France and Eng- 


ind The archives of the Office of Foreign Affairs contain 


no charter or 


memoir relating to the treaty of Utrecht, re- 
warding theee frontiers, nor do those of the Department of 
Marine; and thus the assertion of Charlevoix is fully sus- 
tained. 

There is no doubt of the appointment of com- 
missaries, There is no doubt the y met and com- 
menced their diplomatic discussions. Projets were 
probably received and interchanged. And perhaps 
the discordance among the historians, to which I 
have already adverted, arises from their re ference 
to these papers, and counter papers, and not to any 
final act of the commissaries. I repeat, sir, what 
I said on a former occasion, I do not presume to 
speak dogmatically on the subject. Itismy opinion, 
from the proofs before me, that no line was finally 
settled under the treaty of Utrecht. This opinion 
fam ready to change whenever the present evi- 
dence 1s changed into evidence more satisfactorv. 

‘The honorable Senator says, that when the cele- 
brated map of George IIL. is produced, a red line 
will be found on itabout **a tenth of an inch wide,”’ 
marked ‘* Boundaries between the British and 
French possessions in America, as fixed by the treaty 
of Utrecht.”’ I have only to say, sir, that 1 have 
‘lready declared war against one red-lined map. 
Whether I shall do so against another, it will be 
time enough to determine, when I see it, and exam- 
ine the cireumstances connected with it. 

So far, sir, this discussion respecting boundaries 


under the treaty of Utrecht has no practical bear- 
ing upon any question before us. But the Senator 
now carries the line west of the Rocky Mountains, 
a position not before assumed, and which, if estab- 
lished, willtake from us almost one half of the Ore- 
gon territory. There is not one of the authorities, 
to whom he refers, who carries the line upon the 
»arallel of 49° to the Northwestern ocean. The 
Senator says, indeed, that Jeffreys does, but the 
quotation he introduces from that author does not 
support this view. He seems to attach much im- 
portance to this authority; so much so, indeed, that 
I shall stop a moment to examine it. 

‘Thomas Jeffreys, Esq.,” as stated by the Sena- 
tor, ** was geographer to his royal highness the Prince 
of Wales.’”” He wasa professed map maker, and he 
wrote a work, published in 1760, entitled ‘* History 
of the French Dominions in North and South 
America.”? The Senator says: ‘“* He takes credit 
‘to himself for making it (the line of D’Anville) 
‘more favorable to the French than the French had 
‘made it for themselves.’? Whatchanges he made, 
or upon what principles, are not shown. The re- 
mark is not calculated to increase our estimate of 
his accuracy. 

The Senator says that ** the latitude of 49° to 
‘the Western ocean is his limit of the British pos- 
> T will not assert, that there is any 
mistake here, for | cannot refer to the book, quoted 
by the Senator; but if the extract he gives contains 
all that Jeffreys says upon the subject, it certainly 
does not justify the construction, thus given to it. 
Jeffreys, as quoted, says, speaking of the line: 


: 
* sessions. 


« Beginning at Davis's Inlet, on the east coast of Labrador, 
or New Britain, in the latitude of about 56 degress, and draw- 
ing with ita curve (certain'y a very precise description of an 
inportant boundary) through the Lake Abitibis, down to the 
19th devree of north latitude ; from thence to be continued 
to the Northwest ocean, as it was settled by Commissioners 
under the treaty of Utrecht.” 

Here is no continuance upon the parallel of 49°, 
but a continuance, without describing the course, 
after stating the parallel. If, however, Jeffreys 
intended to assert, that the line followed the paral- 
lel of 49°, he is at war with himself, and utterly 
unworthy of confidence. Iu his work, published 
seven years afterwards, in 1760, to which I have 
already referred, he says: ‘* Canada, according to 
the English accounts, is bounded north by the high- 
lands which separate it from the country about 
Hudson’s Bay,’’&c. * Its limits towards the west 
extend over countries and nations hitherto undis- 
covered.” Here is neither 49, nor the northwest 
But stll further. In this work is a map 
of North America, exhibiting the boundaries be- 
tween the British and French possessions. And 
upon this map is a line which commences in the 
Hudson’s Bay regions, and runs thence about 
southwest, parhans one hundred miles, nearly in 
the latitade of 46°; thence northerly on a curvi- 
linear course to a point north of 49°, and about 
north from the west end of Lake Superior, where 
that part of the map stops. It is a line, which evi- 
dently follows the highlands, as stated fabove by 
Jeffreys; because, with one exception, it divides 
the waters running north from those running south. 
And it is thus marked: “ Bounds of Hudson’s 
Bay by the treaty of Utrecht.’’ 

Douglas carries the line indefinitely west, and 
that expression might be rendered consistent with 
its termination east of the Rocky Mountains, be- 
cause the western boundary of the Hudson Bay 
possessions (the limit of the British territory in that 
direction) was unknown. 

I will not go over this matter, sir, but I will take 
the liberty of adverting to the synopsis of the con- 
siderations, connected with it, which I submitted 
to the Senate on a former occasion: 

1. It is not shown that any line was established 
on the parallel of forty-nine to the Pacific ocean. 

2. The country on the northwestern coast was 
then unknown, and I believe unclaimed; or, at any 
rate, no cireurostances had arisen to call in question 
any claim to it. 

3. The British negotiators in 1818, and their 
minister here in 1544, fixed upon the voyage of 
Captain Cook, in 1778, as the commencement of 
the British title to what is now called Oregon. 

4. The treaty of Utrecht provides for the estab- 


ocean, 
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lishment of a line, between the British and French | 


colomes, including the Hudson Bay Company. 
The British held nothing west of the company’s 
possessions, which, by the charters, included oaly 
the “ lands, countries, and territeries’’ on the waters 
running into Hudson’s Bay. 


5. ifie 
ocean, she can have no claim south of it; and this 
kind of argument ad hominem becomes conclusive 
And let me add, that 1 owe this argument to p< 
friend from Missouri, (Mr. Arcuisen,] to whose 
remarks upon Oregon, the Senate listened with 
pleasure and with profit some time since. 

6. How could France and England claim the 
country to the Pacific, so as to divide it between 
them in 1713, when, as late as 1790, the Britis} 
Government, by the Nootka convention, expressly 
recognised the Spanish title to that country, and 
claimed only the use of it for its own subjects, 
common with those of Spain? ; 

To these I will now add— 

7. Nootka Sound is north of latitude 49°, |, 
the limits under the treaty of Utrecht established 
that parallel as the southern boundary of the Britis) 
possessions to the northwest ocean, how happened 
it that, in the great controversy of 1790, betwee, 
Spain and England, this conclusive fact was neye; 
adverted to by one party, nor by the othe; 
Strange, indeed, that so decisive a consideratiny 
should have escaped the observation of the Spauish 
statesmen; and still more strange, that it should 
have escaped the searching investigation, which the 
subject underwent in the British House of Com- 
mons, by Pitt and Fox, and the other master spiriis 
of that day. The controversy could not have ex 
isted, if this discovery had been then made. 

So would this question stand if Spain had been 


my 


in 


| a party to the treaty of Utrecht, or had been bound 
| by any arrancement made by France and England, 
for the establishment of a line between their r 

| spective territories. 


But the fact is, that any such 
arrangement for the partition of the country west 
of the Rocky Mountains was impossible, from the 

| circumstances of the times, and from the position 
of those three Powers. The treaty of Utrecht ter- 
minated the long and bloody war, which arose out 

of the Spanish succession. Louis XLV succeeded 
| in placing his grandson, Philip V,upon the throne 

‘of Spain. France and Spain were closely con- 

‘nected, and had fought the war together. They 

were allies, and the enemies of England. The 

Spanish jealousy of that and of the following ave, 

respecting the Spanish possessions, especially those 

upon the Pacific, is well known; and, at that time, 
no other Power interposed an adverse claim to that 
region. Itis utterly incredible, that in such a state 
| of thines, France would consent to the extension 

‘of the British possessions to the northwest coast, 

land least of all, that she would make herself a 

| party to such a flagrant act of injustice. It was 

| not a single treaty of Utrecht, which put an end to 
the war. There were different treaties formed. 
The one between France and England wasa treaty 
of peace, and also a treaty for the regulation of 

/ commerce, and for the establishment of bounda- 

ries. That between Spain and England was a 

treaty of peace and commerce only, and contained 

no stipulations respecting boundary. An effort by 
| France and England, to divide the country upon 

\the northwest coast between them, would have 

| been resisted by Spain, as an act of war. Instead 

of any such effort, this pretension of their right to 
appropriate to themselves a country unknown to 
them, now seriously asserted in the American 

Senate, has been unrevealed to the world, till call- 

| ed into existence at this late day, and announced 

| without any real evidence to support it, as a means 
of settling a controversy about limits, in a region, 
which neither France nor England had explored, 
and to a feot of which they never laid claim. 
I shall briefly allude to one other topic, and then 
abandon this discussion. While I was happy ‘ 
hear the honorable Senator avow his determination 
to support the recommendations of the President 
in his annual message at the commencement o! the 
| present session on the subject of Oregon, I deeply 
recretted to find, at the same time, that in the far 
| most important point, he differs essentially from 
the President, and proposes a course, which, 1 
seems to me, is not only impolitic and unusual, 
but which will necessarily lead to the loss of one- 
half of the country in dispute, and may lead to & 
division of the other half. The President proposes 
the assertion of our jurisdiction over Oregon. The 
honorable Senator proposes its assertion over only 
about one moiety of Oregon. This isa fundamen- 
tal difference, which no argument can reconcile. 

The extent of the Oregon of the President is know” 

to all of us. It is the same Oregon which excites 

such deep solicitude among the American peop’ 
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See. 


It is bounded north by the parallel of 54° 40’, as 
announced by Mr. Buchanan in a letter to the Bri- 
tish Minister, dated July 12, 1845. _It is the same 
Oregon, which is claimed by the British, and over 
which they have extended their jurisdiction. But 
the Oregon of the honorable Senator stops at 49°; 
his line dividing what neither nature nor political 
rights destined to a division. 

And why, sir? why does the honorable Senator, 
in opposition to the repeated declarations of the 
American Government, and to the strong feeling 
of the American people, erect a barrier upon the 
parallel of 49°, saying, Thus far youmay come, but 
no farther? Why does he insist upon a legisla- 
tive anpunciation, which, while it could not give us 
the country to that parallel, would forever deprive 
us of all hope of the country beyond ? If this 
question 18 placed upon the ground of expediency, 
and if that artificial line upon the surface of the 
globe is assumed as a reasonable line of compro- 
mise—reasonable because dividing the country into 
two nearly equal parts, and because it has been 
several times offered by the American Government 
tothe British Government asa limit of concession— 
then I find no fault with those, who take this view 
of the matter, and who propose thus to terminate 
the controversy. He who believes, that both par- 
ties have an equal title to the territory in question, 
or that any obligation is created by offers of com- 

yromise heretofore made and rejected, may well 
ook upon the parallel of 49° as a just and equita- 
ble line of partition. I repeat, I find no fault with | 
this view of the matter. But this is not the view 
of the Senator from Missouri. He says the parallel 
of 49° is the line of right, ** resulting from the treaty 
of Utrecht.’ ** Thus,’’ says the Senator, “the line 
of right is the best for both parties,’ &c.  “ Forty- 
nine is the line of right with me,’’ &c. 

And why is this the line of right? Because it was 
established by the treaty of Utrecht. If not thus” 
established, itis no line of right. And he, who seeks 
soto establish it, must prove it. Let the honorable 
Senator proveit. I submit to him, if the loose and 
contradictory notices, he has brought forward, are | 
sufficient proofs of the existence of a great line of | 
national demareation, under any circumstances, and 
stillless, under existing circumstances, contradicted 
as they are by the highest considerations, and by 
the most respectable authorities. [submit to him, 
whether it is wise to stop his country’s pretensions, 
without the most irrefragable evidence, that his 
country is Wrong. 

Is there such evidence ? The Senator refers again | 
to the progress of this negotiation, and invokes the | 
acisof Mr. Jefferson and of Mr. Madison, as indic- 
ative of their epinions. I shall not go over this 
ground, only recalling, that all this was before the 
Florida treaty, and before the discovery of the error, 
respecting the line of Utrecht. Our rights have || 
since then been extended by purchase, and made | 
known by correct historical investigations. 

The Senator says: 

“It is the line of right, resulting from the treaty of 
Utrecht, and as such, always looked to, in the early stages | 
of this controversy, both by American and British statesmen, | 
as the ultimate basis of settlement and boundary between 
the countries.” ** It is the line of all the American states- 
men, without exeeption, twenty and forty years ago.” | 

Now, sir, here is a great error, and Lam going |, 
toprove it. Iam going to prove, that this parallel | 
of 49° was not the line of all the American states- || 
men, twenty and forty years ago. Nay, more, sir; 
| am going to prove it was not the line of the Sen- 
ator himself. And he has given proof, by long 
years of services, of his right to the title of an em- 
inentstatesmen. The task is an easy one. To the 
law and to the testimony. | 

In the very first negotiation, in 1818, upon this | 
subject, after the war, and before the acquisition | 
of Florida, in the statement of the claims of the | 

| 
j 


| 


United States, Messrs. Rush and Gallatin * did 
nhotassert that the United States had a perfect right 
to the country, but insisted that their claim was at || 
least good against Great Britain.” } 

In 1823, Mr. Monroe proposed to England and || 

USsia, AS I have already shown, that the parallel i] 
of 51° should be our northern boundary. 

Mr. Rush, in a communication to Mr. Adams, || 
dated August 12th, 1824, informed him that in his || 
interview with the British ministers, he had claim- | 
ed for the United States, ‘‘in their own right, and | 
48 their absolute and exclusive sovereignty, the | 
whole-country west of the Rocky Mountains from || 


the 42d degree to at least as far up as the 5lst de-— 
€ree of north latitude.” 
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| and our mercantile love of peace. 


| *nor calculate consequences.” 


He says likewise, in the same communication, 
that **the claims of the United States above the 42d 
parallel,as high up as 60°—claims as well in their 
own right as by their succession to the tide of 
Spain—would henceforth necessarily preclude oth- 
er nations from forming colonial establishments 
upon any part of the American coast.”’ 

Mr. Rush, in the course of the discussion, re- 
marks: ‘It was clear, by the treaty of Paris, of 
1763, her territorial rights (those of Great Britain) 
were bounded west by the Mississippi.”’ 

It is not among the least remarkable incidents of 
this remarkable controversy, that in the American 
Senate, the existence of this line, even west of the 
Rocky Mountains, is so peremptorily asserted, that 
all who but doubt and call for evidence, are parties 
to a pie poudre insurrection, a puddle lane rebellion, 
which spreads from a clerk in the Department of State 
to this dignified body, having organs big and little. 
Happily for the truth of history ‘it now dies,”’ says 
the honorable Senator, “the death of the ridiculous.”’ 
And yet the two Governments, who conduct and 
are responsible for the negotiation, totally discredit 
and disregard this line, not only by a most con- 
temptuous silence, leaving it out of the discussion, 
but by asserting pretensions, utterly inconsistent 
with its existence. Many a weapon has recoiled, 
and many an anticipated victory has been turned 
into a defeat. King Priam is not the only man, 
whose spear fell without effect, Telumque imbelle 
sine ictu conjecit. ‘Let not him that girdeth on his 
armor boast, as he that putteth it off.” 

On the 18th of August, 1842, the honorable Sen- 
ator from Missouri delivered a speech in this body, 
on the subject of the Ashburton treaty, in which 
he entered at some length into the consideration of 
our title to Oregon. In that speech, he stated that 
the line of 49° was established by the treaty of 
Utrecht, asa line between France and England, and 
that we, as the successors of France, were entitled 
to the benefit of it against Eneland. He did notat 
all consider this line as limiting us to the north; 
for he expressly says that, “without giving us what 
we were entilled to by the right of discovery, and as 
the successors of Spain, it would still take from Great 
Britain all she wanted.”’ 

“Nootka is in latitude 50°, being fonr degrees north of the 
Columbia, and to that degree did Spain assert and main 


tain her title against Great Britain in 1790. But this was 
not the extent of that right. Against the British she assert- 


| ed it to the whole extent of the coast; against the Russians, 


(the only real claimants with ourselves in that quarter,) to 
latitude 55°.7?) WHat BECOMES OF THE BRITISH CLAIM 
now?” 


This is certainly going jam up, or I do not know 


| what jamming is. 


* Thus, as claiming from Spain, our title is good against 
ingland, throughout the whole coast; against Russia to lati- 
tude 55°.°? 

* Our title is clear, that of the British null. She sets up 
none ; that is, she states no derivation of it. There is nota 
paper upon the face of the earth, in which a British Minister 
has stated a title, orevena claim. They have endeavored 


| to obtain the country by the acts of diplomacy, but have 
| never stated a title, nor ever can state one.’** 


“No, sir, no. Great Britain relies on her own andacity, 


Her title is her will and 
her arms.”’ 

On the 2d of February, 1843, the honorable 
Senator, ina debate upon the Oregon bill, says, 
‘* 7] grant that Great Britain will take offence at us, 
‘but that is not the question with me. Has she a 
‘right to take offence? That is my question, and 
‘that being decided in the negative, I neither fear 
** Courage will 
‘head her off. Fear will bring her uponus. The 
‘ assertion of our rights will command her respect; 
‘the fear to assert them will bring us her con- 
‘tempt.”’ 


In a speech in the Senate, on the 12th of Janu- 


ary, 1843, the honorable Senator said, ‘‘ as a fact, 
‘ that treaty (the Nootka Sound treaty) nullifies all 
‘ British claim on the northwest coast; as a law, (if 


'| *not abrogated by war,) it would still confine them 


‘to the pursuit of hunting and fishing. The treaty 
‘ of 1819, by which we acquired all the Spanish 


| * title north of 42°, has given us all the benefits of 





* The Senator from Missouri, in some remarks immediately 


following this speech, stated that this observation respect- 
ing the British title, had reference to the valley of the Co- 
lumbia; while I accompany the extract with this limita- 


tion, as an act of justice, I may be permitted to remark, that | 


it does not at all affect the conclusions at which I arrive, 
The Senator assumes as a postulate, that the parallel of 49° 
js the line of right, which bounds our Oregon. 
ley of the Columbia extends probably four degrees north of 
that limit, and by claiming the whole of that valley, this line 
is just as much nullified, as a line of right, as it would be by 
going to 54° 40’, or to any distance heyond. 


GLOBE. — 


‘| slightest consideration on her part. 
| tion of the other half must abide events. 


| affairs in private life. 


But the val- | 
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*the Nootka Sound treaty, both as a fact and as a 
‘law; and tested by either, the British are excluded 
‘from the northwest coast of America, for all the 
* purposes of settlement or colonization.” 

Now, sir, | thank the honorable Senator, because 
he does not get angry with us fifty-four-forties. Tt is 
not for me to reconcile these views with the position 
he now occupies. | confess | am too simple for 
that. And though I take the nostrum recommend- 
ed by him, and rub my eves, and rub again, | am 
sull encompassed with darkness visible. I sup 
pose itis because I cannot distinguish between things 
and words. 

On the 27th of May, 1827, Mr. Gallatin an- 
nounced to the British commissioners (a fact I 
have already referred to, but which | must again 
introduce in this connexion, even at the hazard of 
repetition) that “ his Government did not hold itself 
‘bound hereafter in consequence of any proposal, 
‘which it had made for a line of separation be- 
‘tween the territories of the two nations west of 
‘the Rocky Mountains; but would consider itself at 
‘liberty to contend, in their fullest extent, for the 
‘claims of the United States." 

If this does not mean, that the preceding offers 
of 49° and of 51° were offers of compromise, 
claiming less than we were entitled to, then lan 
guage has lost its force, or | my power to compre- 
hend it. 

In the session of Congress of 1827-28, a bill 
was reported in the House of Representatives as 
serting our jurisdiction to 54° 40°. 

On the 30th of August, 1845, the American Sec 
retary of State, in a despatch to the British Minis 
ter, Says: 

“Upon the whole, from the most careful examination 
which the undersigned has been able to bestow upon the 
subject, he is satisfied that the Spanish American ttle, now 
held by the United States, embracing the whole territory 
between the parallels of 42 degrees and 54 degrees 40 min 
utes, is the best title in existence to this entire region.”’ 

Now, sir, who has a right to say, that since 
1818, any one Administration of the American 
Government, or any member of that Government, 
has considered the parallel of 49°, as the extreme 
northern limit of our claim? It is obvious, that 
that line has been offered as a line of compromise, 
of concession, of conciliation, and not recognised 
as an existing boundary. 

Well, then, sir, we claim north of 499°. We may 
differ in our estimate of the nature of this elaim, 
and of the strength of our title. ‘To some it may 
appear so clear as to justify our assertion of it as 
a boundary at all hazards. While to others it may 
appear doubtful, and a proper subject for negotin 
tion and compromise. I do not object to this 
But I do object, and strenuously too, to any attempt 
on the part of the Senate to discredit this claim, 
whatever it may be. It seems to me unwise, im 
politic, indeed unconstitutional, if not dangerous 
The Executive, in his negotiations with a foreien 
Government, for the settlement of a great question 
of boundary, asserts our title to a given limit 
The matter is sub lite, to be settled by the pen or 
by the sword. Does it become Congress to make 
a formal declaration, for such, in fact, the proposi 
tion of the honorable Senator amounts to, that 49° is 
our northern boundary, and that the President and 
his predecessors have demanded more than we are 
entitled to? For it is obvious, that when the Sen- 
ator proposes to establish the boundary by treaty, 
but that till it is so established, the parallel of 49° 
shall be regarded as our northern limit, all the 
country to the north is at once abandoned. Eng- 
land comes to 49° by our act, and a proposal for 
compromise will be for her, in effect, a proposal to 
divide the region tothe south. So far she is sure. 
She has the best of the bargain, for we begin by 
ceding to her one-half of the territory, without the 


The disposi- 


This is not the way, in which men conduct their 
We should form but a poor 
estimate of the wisdom ofthe man, who, claiming 


a tract of Jand, should commence a controversy by 


saying to his opponent, This whole land is*’mine, 


| but I will begin by yielding to you one-half of it. 
| Now, let us go to work to make a compromise for 
| the other half. 


| if T understand him, is to be a legislative ultima- 


But the proposition of the Senator, 


tum. Itisa direct interference with the Execu- 
tive functions. We had better leave the matter 
where the Constitution hag left it, and where it 


can be much better managed, than by congressional 
interference, 
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But what could be gained by this course under | 
any circumstances? England claims an undivided 
moiety of the Oregon territory. If we appropriate to 
ourselves the whole country south of 499, without 
her consent, we are just as sure to havea contest 
with her, as if we extended our jurisdiction north 
of that line. We should place ourselves in no bet- 
ter position by this act of concession. It would be 
made equally without consideration and without 
benefit. By the assertion of exclusive jurisdiction, 
within whatever limits, we forcibly evict England 
from her possessions; and let it be the whole or a 
moiety, we equally interfere with her clam. We 
must negotiate or come into contact. And if we 
are to come into contact, let it be for the whole. 
What Englishman discredits an English claim? 
During the progress of this whole controversy, no 
man in England doubts the title of England. He 
may be prepared to compromise; but while he does 
this, he compromises in his opinion by concession. 
ile claims to 42°; but if he agrees to retire across 
the Columbia river, he does so in a spirit of mod- 
eration. We may draw lessons of wisdom and of 
patriotism, too, from other nations. My own sen- 
(iments are known. I desire to go to 54° 4’, and 
1 should prefer the bill with that specific boundary. 
But | would accept it with indefinite limits, leaving 
the whole adjustment to the President. If the 
amendment of the Senator prevails, I shall vote 
against it. 

Mr. BENTON rose in reply, and asked the 
Senator from Michigan if he had participated in 
the sport of a fox hunt. 

Mr. CASS shook his head negatively. 

Mr. BENTON. Nor I either; but I have learnt 
one of the rules of the sport, which is, never to 
attempt to ride on both sides of the sapling. The 
Senator from Michigan seems to have been igno- 
rant of this ruie, at least politically; for he is on 
both sides of Greenhow—washing his hands of 
him in the beginning of his speech, holding fast 
to him in the end. Mr. B. said he should spend 
no time on the Utrecht treaty; but he would say 
there were two sets of commussaries to be appoint- 
ed under the tenth article of the treaty—one to 
determine boundaries between the French Cana- 
dian and the British Hudson Bay territories, the 
other to determine them between French Canada 
and the British Atlantic colonies in the south. The 
former was to be done in a year; the latter with- 
out limitation of time. Commissaries acted under 
the first; they failed to agree under the last; and 
these two sets of commissaries sare confounded by 
Mr. Greenhow and his followers. Charlevoix 
speaks of these latter commissaries as being ap- 
vointed in 1719—six years after the treaty of 
ede and discharged in 1722, without having 
come to any agreement. These two are confound- 
ed, and what Charlevoix says of the latter is ap- 
plied to the former. Such an error as this is so 
eross as to show that there is entire confusion in 
the ideas of those who speak upon the subject. 
Mr. 8. complained that the Senator from Michi- 
gan had slipped over all the strong proofs which 
he had adduced upon the line of Utrecht, such as 
the King’s map, Jeffries’s Geography, the exclu- 
sion of the British for fifteen years from Louisiana, 
by virtue of that line, and the refusal of the Brit- 
ish Ministers to take any notice of their com- 
plaints. 

But Mr. B. would not quit the great point be- 
fore the Senate, to go into an argument about the 
line of Utrecht. ‘The point before the Senate was 
a declaration of title, on the part of the United 
States, to Frazer’s river and its valley, known as 
New Caledonia, and, as such, occupied by the 
British without question since 1806. Mr. B. said 
this was the great question, for it was a ques- 
tion of peace or war, and a war upon a mis- 
take—a blunder—geographical and political. The 
blunder was, that the United States had a line 
with Russia, dividing the country with her 
from the sea to the Rocky Mountains, and 
that all the country on this side was ours. This 
was the political blunder. The geographical 
blunder was in relation to Frazer’s river and its 
valley, called by the British New Caledonia, and 
which was assumed to be a part of our Oregon. 
‘There was no such line, and no such extension of 
our Oregon. The Russian line was in the sea, 
confined to the islands. Frazer’s river and its val- 
ley, covered with British establishments since the 
year 1806, covered the country from 55° to 49°. 

hese were the facts. But the fifty-four-forties, 
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mistake as to Frazer’s river, set out to take that | 
entire river and valley from the British, and, there- 
fore, to involve us in war, and that ignorantly and 
unjustifiably, with Great Britain. Their double 
error had been shown; the readings of the treaties 
with Russia and Great Britain detected this double 
error. ‘The gentlemen who had led the country 
into error, who had prepared them for a war upon 
a mistake, instead of retracting it, had this day 
taken their course to persevere in it! And what 
was war upon mistake before, now became war 
upon design, and without a pretext. Mr. B. said, 
without a pretext; for the Senator from Michigan, 
ina oneeh of an hour and a half this day, with 
an instinctive dread of the fatal point, never once 
mentioned l’razer’s river; never once mentioned 
New Caledonia; never once ventured to assert 
that the United States had one particle of claim to 
that British possession. Yet he would still adhere 
to 54° 40’, which includes it; and thus, by infer- 
ence, go to war for what he could not even venture 
to name. 

Mr. B. said it was a case to try the frailty of 
poor human nature. The great organ, and five 
hundred small ones following its notes, and many 
ten thousand tongues, had proclaimed the 549 40’ 
line, and our right up to it; and thus acting upon 
the patriotic feelings of the eo had prepared 
them for a war with Great Britain for that line, 
when there was no such thing; and for Frazer’s 
river, on this side of it, without knowing it was 
there. The people had been led into error; in- 
flamed to the war-point upon a mistake; and now, 
when the mistake was shown, the tug of another 
war came upon poor human nature. To admit 
the error and ask pardon of God and man, was 
the part of justice and candor; but this was humil- 
jating to vanity, and self-love, and the pride of 
consistency. ‘lo persevere in this error, after it 
was detected, was the part of human frailty; and 
the Senator from Michigan, on the part of his 
party, has obeyed the law of frailty: he has perse- 
vered in error: he converts into design what was 
in the beginning a mistake! We are now to have 
war, as far as the Senator and his party can make 
it, upon design, and without pretext; for he could 
not name Frazer’s river, which is the sole object, 
and would be the instant cause of war. 

And how does the Senator conduct his new de- 
sign? By endeavoring to make me a fifty-four- 
forty man; by reading mutilated scraps, cut out 
from my old speeches, torn from their context, 
and made, by mutilation and false application, to 
apply to 54° 40’ on the continent, when I applied 
it to the islands; making it apply to New Cale- 
donia, when | spoke it of the valley of the Colum- 
bia. I had occasion to cut some of the fifty-four- 
forties for the * simples’ when I spoke some days 
ago, and must now do it again—but first explain 
the operation, as it is only understood in the 
West. It comes from horse surgery—cutting a 
horse’s eye for the hooks. The horse is subject 
to a disease of the eye, something like cataract, 
which blinds him; and, when emolient remedies 
fail, the knife is applied, the diseased part cut 
away, and then the animal sees clear. So of the 
simples. ‘The allusion is metaphorically to the 
cutting for the hooks, and is to make a simpleton 
see clear, by opening his eyes to what he did not 
see before. All these caterers for the Senator; all 
these searchers among my old speeches, may look 
out, when they are worth it, for the operation of 
being cut for the simples. Of course, the operation 
cannot be performed on a Senator. 

A line has been cut from one of my speeches in 
which 54° 40' is mentioned, without continental 
prefixed. The Senator from Michigan gravely 
parades that line to-day to make me an advocate 
for 54° 40’ to the mountains. In fifty places in 
the same speech the existence of such a line was 
denied and ridiculed. Yet the Senator, to deceive 
people unacquainted with the subject, to keep up 
a delusion, instead of admitting his own error, en- 
deavors to make me an accomplice in his error! 

Well, if he wants my authority, he shall have it, 
and that is, that there is no such line, and never 
was; that the honest feelings of the people have 


entity, and a war provoked for what has no ex- 
istence. I tell him this if he wants to quote my 
authority. Let him confess his error, and recant, 
if he wants my opinions. I give them to him 
freely, and when they may be of service to him. 


IONAL GLOBE. 


upon a mistake as to the Russian line, and upon a || If an individual is leading two neighbors to 
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: ’ a quar- 
rel, and a fight, upon a mistake, he is bound to 


acknowledge the mistake as soon as he finds it oy 
and go and stop the discord which he has created’ 
This is the course among mere individuals, How 
much stronger when the quarrel is to be bety, een 
nations, and war the consequence? The Senator 
and his party—the big organ, and those which 
have followed its notes—have been leading the 
country to a war with Great Britain upon a mis- 
take, upon a blunder, upon an ignorance of treaties 
and geography. The mistake has been exposed. 
by reading the treaties and producing the veorrs. 
phy. Instead of admitting the error, the Senator 
irom Michigan, for himself and friends, perseveres 
in it; and thus what was mistake in the beginnine 
becomes design—a design to have a war with ( treat 
Britain without daring to name the pretext; for 
Frazer’s river or New Caledonia, are words jot 
to be got out of their mouths. They will oo to 
war for them, but not name them, much less state 
a title to them. In the name of all that is reason- 
able, why not state their claim to Frazer's river? 
I have stated the British title, and am not ashamed 
nor afraid to do it, no more than I should be to 
state their title to Canada, and it is as clear in one 
‘ase as the other. The British discovered that 
river in 1793, settled it in 1806, covered it over 
with establishments from head to mouth, from 55° 
to 49°, and had it so covered when we treated with 
Spain in 1819. Spain never claimed it, never sold 
it to us, never saw nor heard of the river; and all 
the statesmen who made the Spanish treaty imme- 
diately yielded Frazer’s river to Great Britain, 
from head to mouth, from 49° to 55°. Irrefrava- 
ble documents prove this, and I have heretofore 
shown them to the Senate. This is the British 
title, admitted by Mr. Monroe and his Cabinet in 
1823, stated from their acts a few days ago. 


' Now, let the Senator state the American claim 


to the same. Let him only state it. He does not 
attempt it. He eschews the fatal sound of Frazer's 
river, and of the forty British posts upon it, but 
still wants the people to believe it is theirs, and to 
go to war for it. say war!—for any attempt on 
our part to take the British establishments on 
Frazer’s river would be followed by war as quickly 
and as justly as an attempt to take their towns in 
Canada. This is dreadful. We are the American 
Senate, acting in the eyes of the present age and 
of posterity, and upon a great responsibility. By 
our acts war may be made, and we are bound by 
every sacred sd ovan human obligation to make 
no mistake in bringing about so great a calamity. 
War is a calamity in itself—a war upon a mistake 
isa double calamity; but a war upon design, after 
the mistake is detected, is a calamity for which 
| there is no name. It rises to the magnitude of the 
greatest crime. I read the treaties which showed 
the mistake. I thoughtit very probable the Fifty- 
four-forties had never read the Russian treaties, 
and did not know what they said. I produced the 
geographies to instruct them in Frazer’s river, for 
I thought they were ignorant of it. I did all clear- 
ly, intelligibly, indisputably. I waited for the re- 
sult. In fact I waited long, and until delay was 
dangerous, before I could ventnre to set them right. 
I knew the frailty of poor human nature, and that, 
instead of thanks, resentment would more prob- 
ably be my reward. Well, it has come—a per- 
sonal attack on myself—reading mutilated scraps, 
furnished by caterers, to show me inconsistent, 
and then not able to do it. Not able to help out 
their miserable deception even by any words culled 
from my innumerable speeches, and mutilated for 
the purpose, and then misapplied. What was 
said of islands applied to continents; what was 
| said of the Columbia river applied to New ¢ ale- 
_donia; what was said of the Oregon river applied 
to Frazer’s river. Miserable perversion every- 
where, to turn me against myself, and make me & 
party to the deception of the people. 

They quote fifty-four-forty on the continent as 
the line for which the people must fight. I repeat, 
on the continent. J must be careful about that; for 
if I omit the repetition once, the whole speech 1s 
knocked in the head. I am quoted against myself: 


‘| Tam proved toadmit it. Thus it has been to-day. 
been misled, their patriotism excited about a non- | 


The Senator from Michigan has found one men- 
tion of the line without continental repeated: un- 
mediately he fastens himself upon it, when all 
_ know that I made the distinction between islands 
' and the continent when I spoke, until it must have 
‘| been wearisome to the Senate. A starling, if one 
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had been in the room, could now repeat the words. 
it 


jerhaps ten thousand, and always knowing what 


| meant—a line in the ocean at the end of an island, | 


and that line made by Russia with Great Britain as 
well as with the United States, But perhaps I can 
tell the fifty-four-forties something about that line ; 
] mean the actual line at the end of the island—of 
which they still seem to be ignorant. They seem 
to look upon it as a real adjustment of boundary— 


» nice and critical adjustment of title—a wise set- | 
tlement of mutual rights upon great deliberation. 
No question of right or title was | 


No such thing. : eM 
ever considered about it—all the result of fur- 
wading enterprise. Russian fur-traders, in the 


ast century, settled upon the Prince of Wales’ Is- | 


iand, the south end of which was supposed to be 
in fifty-five. ‘The Emperor Paul, in 1799, the year 
before his assassination, gave them a charter to 
that extent; and when the Emperor Alexander 
came to make the treaties with Great Britain and 
the United States, in 1824-25, he governed him- 
self by the charter; and thus a Russian fur com- 
pany ‘made that line, so far as it is one, at the end 


of an island, without caring a straw, and perhaps | 


without caring a fig, for the titles of any Power in 


the world. The coast was a derelict, and they | 


settled upon it. ' ; 
This is the origin of the line; for, after agreeing 
nnon 55°, as granted by the charter, it was ex- 


waded to 54° 40’, to cover a point or leg of the | 


island running down twenty minutes south. This 


isthe way that 54° 40’ came to be established at | 
the end of Prince of Wales’ Island—rather acci- | 


dentally to become the exact and sacred measure 
of right, for which a nation must go to war. 


still. The factis, the Emperor Paul had recalled 
ihe traders for misconduct: they were about to lose 
their establishments; to prevent it, one of the rich 
partners married his daughter to one of the Em- 


peror’s courtiers, and gave him her whole fortune || 
in bills of exchange on the future earnings of the | 


company. The Emperor Paul, as all the world 
knows, with the kindest impulsions, was a little 
capricious; So he not only revoked the recall of the 


traders, but actually gave them an exclusive char- | 
ter down to 55°; and that is the true history of || 
54° 40', so far as it has Its aqueous existence at the | 


end of Prince of Wales’ Island. And this is, in 
fact, the line, and the history of the line, and the 


course of the line, which, limited to an island, our | 
Fifty-four-forties extend five hundred miles on 
ihe continent, and then attach to it asacred and | 


iwvidlable character, as being the wise and exact 
determination, upon great diplomatic considera- 
tion, of a national boundary! Was 
avy thing so ridiculous? ever anything 
ever anything so meriting the rebuke of the peo- 


ple, thus misled and deceived, at first by ignorance, || 


and now by design? 


The Senator from Michigan reads from my old | 
speeches to show that the Spaniards claimed to | 


(1°, and that | pronounced their title better than 
atof the English. Certainly [ did, but always 


confined to coasts and islands, where the ships || 


sailed; and always ending with saying that neither 
‘sun nor Great Britain had made permanent set- 
lements; that the whole coast was a derelict, after 
the Nootka controversy, from Cape Mendocino, 


in 40°, to the Russian settlements, until Mr. As- | 


wr's settlement at the mouth of the Columbia in 
Ill; and that the whole coast, north of the Co- 


lumbia and south of the Russians, is a derelict 
to-day ! 


“wided the continent according to discovery and 
settlement, and let the islands go with the division 
i iront of which they lay. 
7 he Senator picloek 
‘hole, in a word of mine, in one of my speeches, 
and a very short word—the word “all.”’ I said 


«i the statesmen of ee and forty years ago left | 


rzer’s river to Great Britain, and offered to di- 
‘ide by 49°, He denies the ‘‘all,” and instances 
that Mr. Monroe’s Administration, in 1823, offered 
vl’. That is beautiful! I read you, in sundry 


fleees, that they offered 51° as a first proposition, | 
aid upon a principle known to be erroneous and | 


‘0 be rejected, to be followed immediately by the 


otler of 499; which was done, and, in fact, as good | 


*s agreed to by Mr. George Canning, the Prime 
Minister, Yes; they offered 519, and upon objec- 


But | 
alittle more truth will make it more accidental 


there ever | 
so farcical? | 


_ That being a derelict at the time of the || 
regoulations of 1824, the United States and Great | 
Hritaan went by the continent, and not by the coast, || 


a hole, or thought he picked || 


i} _ 7 7 . re . 

|| tion to it offered 49; but by leaving out the 49° the | 

Yes, | have said fifty-four-forty a thousand times, | 
eS. - 


| Senator from Michigan undertakes to pick a hole 
| in my ‘‘all.”? If he had done it, it would have 
| been nothing; but he has not done it; and I now 

repeat and reaffirm my assertion, and invite him to 

put all the caterers to work to find an error in it if 
| they can. I affirm that every American statesman 

of twenty and forty years ago—Mr. Jefferson and 
| Mr. Madison in 1807, Mr. Monroe and his Cabi- 
net in 1823, offered to divide by 49°, leaving Fra- 
zer’s river wholly to the British, and that because 
it belonged to them. 

The Senator from Michigan is greatly pleased 
with the offer of 519. Those who offered it knew 
it was untenable, and sent the real proposition 
along with it. Upon what principle was it offered? 
Why, that the Columbia headed as far north as 
51°, and so we would follow that line to the sea. 
That is not the principle which governs title to a 
|| river and its valley, | this Mr. Monroe and his 

Ministers well knew. They knew the principle to 
be the rim of the basin which contained the waters 
of the river, and this would bring our possession 
to a point at the mouth where the Columbia has no 
valley. They offered 51° to get 492, which includes 
near three degrees outside of the valley of the Co- 
lumbia at its mouth. Try the principle of drawing 
straight lines from headwaters. Apply it to the 
| Mississippi. There a line from the head to the 
|| Gulf of Mexico would split the valley in two, leav- 
ing haJf on each side, and which side would we 
take? Try it with a line from its furthest western 
branch—the head of the Missouri—it would run 
through Mexico and enter the Pacific Ocean. Try 
it on the other side—the highest water of the Ohio, 
away up above Olean, in the State of New York, 
and it would cut the Atlantic States, and reach the 
| Gulf through Georgia. No; Mr. Monroe’s Cabi- 
net meant no such absurdity. ‘They offered 51° as 
a feeler—49° as a real line, and upon the principle 
that it left to each his discoveries and settlements. 

This is the Senate of the United States—a place 
for grave and responsible deliberation. Not a place 
| for errors, or the toleration of errors, but for the 
| correction of errors. The people have been mis- 

led—grossly and widely misled—ignorantly at first, 
as we were bound to Eidieons designedly now, as 
we painfully see. The fifty-four-forty line never 
existed. The treaty proves it; yet its existence is 
still affirmed, to mislead the uninformed, and to 
save the misleaders from the mortification of ex- 
| posure. 
I have performed a painful duty. 
before I would undertake it. To make head against 
| a mass of error—to seta nation right that had been 
|| led astray—was a herculean task, but | have ven- 
tured upon it, and do not regret it. The people 
may be led astray, but they do not love error. 
| They love truth and justice; and if there is no 54 
40, as there is not, they do not want to fight for it. 
If Frazer’s river belongs to the British, as it does, 
they do not want to take it away from her. The 
people are just, and ready to act on Jackson’s great 
maxim: Ask NOTHING BUT WHAT IS RIGHT—sUB- 
MIT TO NOTHING THAT IS WRONG. 

The people have nothing but their country to 
take care of; and they want nothing but right and 
justice. Politicians have themselves to take care 
of, and country and people are subordinate consid- 
erations. Was ever the like seen of that which 
we have witnessed? A people led to the verge of 
war about a line that did not exist—without mis- 
leaders ever reading the treaty which was supposed 
to establish it! 


it, without knowing such a river was there! nd 
when the treaty and the river was produced, and 
the mistakes shown, instead of confession and re- 
pentance, resentment and attack upon him who 
exposes the error, and saves the country from 
senseless, ignorant, unjustifiable war. 
| leaders may act thus—not so the people. They 
_ will rejoice at their deliverance from delusion; they 
will shudder to think they have been led to the 


'| blunder in geography. 


‘| and their perseverance in them after they were ex- 
posed. 
of my senatorial life. Ihave felt for the American 

| Senate when I have seen a member clinging to 

| error, and endeavoring to keep the people in error, 
even at the risk of war, by endeavoring to do awa 


the plain words of a treaty; by garbling and muti- 


I waited long 


A river of a thousand miles in | 
length, covered with settlers for forty years oa 


The mis- | 


his day has been the most humiliating | 
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lating seraps of speeches to depreciate another Sen- 
ator—when the great question was one of the peace 
and honor of the country, in the presence of which 
every selfish feeling should have stood abashed and 
rebuked. 

1 tell the people there is no such line as 54° 40’ 
from the sea to the mountains. I tell them that, 
so far as such a line was ever proposed by the 
American Government, it was proposed as a north- 
ern line for the British, and not as a northern line 
for ourselves. I tell them that 49° was offered by 
Mr. Jefferson, by Mr. Monroe, and by all the 
early statesmen, without exception, who negoti- 
ated the treaties which gave us Louisiana and the 
Spanish claims to Northwest America. I tell them 
that the British claim to Frazer's river is precisely 
the same with our own to the Columbia. And 
I say to them that, whoever says the contrary 
of this, will be henceforth a wilful deceiver. 1 
make great allowance for ignorance—for the mis- 
takes of ignorance—but ignorance ought to be 
docile, and surrender on conviction. 1 makea 
broad distinetion between the wilful and the ig- 
norant deceiver, and a broader one still between 
the deceivers and the deceived. The former are 
generally few, the latter many—the former are 
more or less culpable, the latter always innocent. 
Of the myriads, nay millions who have propagated 
the error of 54° 40’, all but few were the innocent 
repeaters of what came to them in a way that they 
could not doubt it. All these will rejoice to be re- 
lieved from their error. Instead of getting angry 
with me, they will thank me for the trouble I take 
to set them right. They want nothing but truth 
and justice, and I thank God that I have the cour- 
age to give it to them, regardless of all earthly 
consequences. Lam right. I speak to save my 
country from the calamities of a war upon mis- 
takes and blunders. I rely upon the equity and 
intelligence of the people, and give defiance to ig- 
norance, malice, and misrepresentation, 

When the vote is taken on the instruction which 
I have submitted, let the Senator from Michigan 
move to strike out 49°, and insert 54° 40’. We 
shall then see the sense of the Senate, and the 
country will see who perseveres in error, and con- 
verts into DESIGN what was at first the mischief of 
MISTAKE. 

Mr. Bb. having concluded, and the question being 
about to be put— 

Mr. MANGUM desired a division of the ques- 
tion, and it was accordingly divided, and being 
taken upon the first branch, viz: the reference to 
the Committee on the Judiciary, it was agreed to. 

The question recurring on the instructions, they 
were again read, on the callof Mr. Maneum, and 
the yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. WESTCOTT, as the question was about 
being put on the first branch of the instructions, 
rose and said that he felt it to be his duty to ask 
the attention of the Senate for a few moments in 
relation to the proposed instructions. He had in- 
tended to renew his motion for a postponement of 
the whole subject tll the first Monday in Decem- 
ber next, but it had been suggested to him that the 
decision of the Senate could as well be obtained 
by the vote upon the recommitment of the bill, 
and he had therefore not renewed his motion. 
Besides, his opinion had in some degree altered. 
Though he still thought there was no necessity for 
the proposed legislation at this session, yet the 
country, perhaps, looked for it, and something 
was due to their wishes and expectations. Mr. 
W. had therefore voted for the reference to the 
Judiciary Committee. Though the Committee on 
Territories were unable to agree as to the peepee 
legislation on this subject, Mr. W. said he did not 
doubt the Judiciary Committee could and would. 


| He was on both committees, and had no feeling 


| Committee necessary or proper. 


verge of war upon the mistake of a treaty, and a || 
And I am ready to abide | 
— wens upon my correction of this mistake, | 


whatever as to the disposition of the bill. But he 
did not think any instructions to the Judiciary 
The Senate hav- 
ing, by the vote just taken, indicated its disposition 
to legislate in regard to Oregon at this session, it 
was not necessary for this chamber to do more at 
this time. 

Now, (said Mr. W.,) what are the proposed in- 
structions? It is proposed to extend the laws of 
the United States over Oregon, as a temporary 
government, till the year after the ‘* notice’’ to end 
the joint occupation had elapsed, to the same ex- 
tent as the British Parliament have extended the 
laws of England and of Canada over it. Mr. W. 
said he was opposed to this instruction—first, be- 









. 


cause the extension proposed was too liltle; and, 
secondly, because it was too much. Mr. Ww. said 
he had on a former day briefly given hig views to 
the Senate with reference to this proposed exten- 
sion of the laws of the United States over Oregon. 
He had objected to it because ut would answer no 
practical purpose, do no good, aflord no protection 
to our citizens there. Why, sir, we might as well 
hoist the American flag there, and do nothing more. 
Just about as much benefit would result from the 
one as the other. The people of Oregon want a 
local government there—a municipal government, 
under the sanction of Congress. This they have 
weked for, This is all the y want, What law of 
the United States extended over Oregon will regu- 
late the descent of real estates, or the distribuuon 
of personal property of deceased persons there ? 
Liow is a will to be proved? or letters of admuinis- 
tration to be obtained? Hlow is a debt to be sued 
for What **law of the United States” can be 
invoked by the people there to aid them in the 
orzunzation and ¢ stablishment of their local mulli- 
cipal government, or to regulate their intercourse 
between theinselves? There is none whatever. 
So, too, under what act of Congress are riots, 
assaults, or even murders, in Oregon to be punish- 
ed, and by whom, and when is an offender to be 
tried ? The inability to answer these quesuons 
satisfactorily, shows that the extension proposed 
is too litth—that it would answer no beneficial 
end, 

Aenin: If we extend the laws of the United 
States over Oregon, and your tariff laws amongst 
them, you must establi h a custom-house and 
nmake custom-house ollicers, or no foreign merchan- 
dise can be admitted there. Besides, if you attempt 
to enfuree your import laws on British subjects 
there, before the ** notice year” has expired, you 
will at once come into collision with them, ‘They 
will resist such attempt. While the convention of 
joint ecewpation is in foree, we have no right to 
otiempt the enforcement of such laws against Brit- 
ish subjec tsin Oregon. ‘Therefore the extension 
propos d is obye ctionable also as being too much. 
if we do extend the laws of the United States over 
Orevon, and the tariff laws amongst them, and 
even confine their operation to our own citizens, 
(which, by the by, would be futile, for then the 
British could enter the goods to avoid the duty,) 
vou must not only establish custom-houses and 
custom-house officers, but you must have a Federal 
judge, Federal attorney, Federal marshal, &c., to 
enforce the laws. lam opposed to all this, said 
Mr. W., in the temporary government to be estab- 
lished there prior to the expiration of the ** notice 
year,”’ and to expire itself with that year. He 
Rald, ifany instructions were giveh, he hoped the y 
would be modified in this respect also. 

Mr. W. said he had heretofore, on two occa- 
sions, ealled the attention of the Senate to the con- 
stitution, or form of government, or organic law, 
framed and ordained by the citizens of the United 
States in Oregon in July last, for their temporary 
rovernment. He solicited Senators to read that 
document, which had been printed by order of the 
Senate, and laid on our tables. He understood 
tiere was a dearth of copies, but, if desired, more 
could be printed, So far as he (Mr. W.) was 
competent to judge the form of government the 
Oneaonians had adopted, it was a wise one. The 


organic law was copied from the Consutution of 


the United States. ‘The people of Oregon have 
asked us to adopt and sanction their government, 
thus adopted. I ask, what earthly objection is 
there to such course? I do not say adopt it perma- 
nently now. We can create a new government, 
when the boundaries of Oregon are settled, like 
these tormerly existing in the Territories of Mis- 
souri and Florida. We may do this next fall, in 
anticipation of the expiration of the * notice year”’ 
if we choose, and to be put into operation when 
that year expires. 

Vir. W. said he saw no necessity for being 
ina hurry on this subject. The extent of the le- 
vislation at this session should, in his humble 
opinion, be the recognition and sanction of the 
government established by the Oregonians them- 
selves, with some qualifications and restricuons, 
and some provisions and also appropriations, in 
addition to those already made, to aid and encour- 
age emigration to Oregon, The War Department 
ean employ the Federal oops to carry the mail, 
As to the Indians, we had better let them alone. 


So soon as you send agents and sub-agents, and | 
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a = {| =n eee ’ 
stores and traders and whiskey among them, and | than that of Great Britain. He did not beliey 
begin to make treaties with them, you may expect || Great Britain had any just right to any part of a 


a fuss with them. et the : ; Ww r 
ithem. Let the missionaries manage | country not tributary to the waters of Hudson Ray 


them. ‘The Oregonian local government prohibits || and that side of the continent. All her pretended 
by law rum being brought into the country for any || right was founded on the encroachments of the 


purpose, and destroys the stills there. Our legis- | Hudson Bay Company, and the uSUrpations 
lation here, and our officers sent from the United || Spoliations, and diplomatic trickery of her Gov. 
States to Oregon, can do little good in respect || ernment. r 
| 
| 


of the Indians if the Oregonians do not attend to || He said it was known he voted against giv 
their own interests on this subject. | the ** notice”? in any and every form, and he | d 
As to adopting the laws of Lowa, as proposed in || been told he was the only member of Gace 
this bill, Mr. W. said he had heretofore endeavor- || who had done so. He was against it, because c 
ed to show the utter impracticability of such || apprehended its effects and results, whatever he 
measure. ‘To impose, in this wholesale lumping || form adopted or however honeyed and conciliatory 
way, upon the Oregonians, the laws of a country | the terms employed. He had not changed ho 
three thousand miles off, with which they neither || opinions either as to the title or the bad policy of 
can be acquainied nor have the means or opportu- || the notice, if we desired to preserve peace. If ap 
nity of becoming acquainted, and that, too, with- || Oregon war with Great Britain was desired thar 
out their asking such measure, and when they ask || was another thing. He yet believed those who 
for the sanction to laws framed by themselves, it || desired it, if there were such, would be gratified 
seemed to him to be unjust and unwise. , and he would venture to express the Opinion that 
Mr. W. said he would say one word as to the |) it would aid to produce such result for us to define 
boundary of Oregon. Not that he considered it || 49 degrees as the boundary by an act this session 
had anything to do with the bill under considera- |! Those who desire peace, in his opinion, should 
ion, for he did not. He regarded the discussion || define no such line, but extend our jurisdiction 
as to 54° 40' and 49°, between the honorable Sen- || over all Oregon; and instead of Congress evading 
ator from Missoun [Mr. Benton] and the honor- || the responsibility, it should expressly declare thar 
able Senator from Michigan, |Mr. Cass,] as irrel- || until a treaty settlement it includes the coast up to 
evant and totally foreign to this bill. He expressed || the Russian line, and the territory emptying into 
this opinion with the most profound and unfeigned || the Pacitic on that coast. Why (asked Mr. W.) 
respect for both those distinguished Senators. He || abandon in advance all north of forty-nine, ent. 
did not think the question as to 54° 40’ or 49° || ting off to the lands on the headwaters of the 
came up either under the proposition to establish || Columbia, where that line crosses above? Grea: 
a temporary territorial government in Oregon, to || Britain does not abandon all south of 49°, or any 
last ull the ‘* notice year’’ expired, or under the || south of 499. She claims half of the Columbia 
proposition to establish a permanent territorial gov- || river—nay, she has never given up any between 
ernment, to commence when that year expired. || that river and the Mexican line, except in proposi- 
In the first place, as to the temporary government, || tions for compromise. We have at least as much 
to continue until the convention for joint occupation || and as good right to claim northwardly to the ex- 
ended, surely we could do as much as the british || tent I have stated. If we do assert our right by 
Government had done under that convention \| extending our jurisdiction over it now, when the 
twenty-odd years ago. The British Government | boundary is fixed by negotiation, (which God 
extended its laws and the laws of Canada over all || grant may be the case,) the territorial government 
Oregon down to the Mexican line—down to Cali- || will become extended over all the country north of 
fornia, including all our settlements. We have || such agreed boundary. But, to avoid possible 
just the same right to extend our laws and juris- || difficulty growing out of such legislation to favor- 
diction up to the Russian line on the coast, 54° || able negotiations, Mr. W. said he would not at- 
40’, over F'razer’s riverand New Caledonia, Noot- || tempt at this session such legislation. 
ka Sound, and further north, in the interior, in- || Mr. W. said if the Senate would indulge hima 
cluding the headwaters of the Columbia river, || moment, he would reduce to writing the amend- 
Frazer’s river, and all the country naturally tribu- || ments he had suggested to the resolution of instrue- 
tary to those rivers, and all others emptying into || tions, which he would then offer; and he was about 
the Pacific between 54° 40’ down to California. || to take his seat for that purpose, but several Sen- 
‘The true northern boundary of Oyegon in the inte- || ators suggested that the cose for adjournment had 
rior is the highland dividing the head of the waters || arrived, and he moved that the Senate adjourn; 
which empty into the Hudson Bay on the one || but, Mr. Wepster stating that he desired to say 


side, and into the Pacific on the other. Great || a few words, he withdrew the motion. 
| 


Gritain cannot rightfully object to the extension of || Mr. WEBSTER said he entirely concurred in 
our laws over all this country. Her act of Parlia- || the proposition which had been agreed to by the 
ment estops her. If the british and American || Senate to refer the bill to the Committee on the 
authorities, in the execution of those laws, do not || Judiciary; and he concurred in what appeared to 
attempt to exercise them over persons over whom || him to be the general scope and object of the in- 
they have not jurisdiction, there can be no diflicul- || structions moved by the Senator from Missoun; 
ty. Even if we establish a territorial government || but, in regard to most of these instructions, he 
now, to exist after the ** notice year’’ has expired, || thought suggestions might be made which the hon- 
there can be no trouble made on this score, if pru- '| orable Senator himself would say were deserving 
dence is observed. If a treaty is concluded and || of his consideration. 
ratified, settling the boundary before the year ex- || There appeared to be three objects embraced in 
pires, it would, ex vi termini, control as to bounda- || those instructions. In the first place, the establish- 
ry. It would be the paramount law, and would |; ment of a temporary government for the protec- 
itself repeal an act of Congress establishing difier- || tion of our citizens until a regular territorial gov 
ent boundaries, and shave down the territory and || ernment should be provided; in the second place, 
iis government to the limits prescribed by the || for the organization and establishment of such 
treaty. | territorial government; and, in the third place, * 
lf Congress intends to usurp the treaty-making |! declaration in presenti of what shall be the line ot 
prerogative, to decide for both sides, and say that | boundary until a boundary be established by 
the United States will not have more nor take less || treaty. The first object sought to be obtained, 
than up to 49°, and that the United States intends || viz: a temporary provision for the protection of the 
to do as it pleases in this business, as if Great || citizens of the United States now in Oregon, ap 
Britain has no right to be considered or consulted || peared to be by proposing to adopt, under the 
about it, or any notice taken of her, we may as || authority of Congress, a law analogous to that 
well go up to 54° 40’ as to stop at 49°; for such || adopted by England in 1821 for the protection 0! 
course, whether we go for one or the other, will, || her subjects within the same territory—the phra- 
if Great Britain has not become craven, lead to || seology of the first part of the instructions being 
war. If we attempt to establish our jurisdiction || that the committee amend the bill by extending tlt 
by force up to 49° now, when the ‘notice year” |! jurisdiction and laws of the United States, ov! 
expires, who can doubt that it will lead to war? || and criminal, over the citizens of the United States 
Why, sir, such attempt even up to the Columbia || in Oregon to the same extent as British laws were 
river, and denying Great Britain the navigation of || extended over the territory by act of Parliaments 
that river, will doubtless be resented. || but the condition of the two countries in regard » 
Mr. W. said, his position on the question of title || legislative power was so very different, that we 
was known. He believed our title to the whole of |} could not accomplish our object by adopting the 
Oregon up to 54° 40’ on the coast, including Fra- |} phraseology of the act of the British Parhament. 
zer’s river, New Caledonia, and all, was better | He believed that the laws extended over Bri 
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